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(pe, eh, PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tuts Day, 
Dee. wan S Three. The pi Seuporne will include Symphony in D, No. 2 

peeerres Concerto, No, 4, in D (Vieuxtemps)—first time at these 
ueel joa Boloe b Marsick ou Sarasate; Selection from Tempest Music 
(Sullivan). Vocalist— Mise Anna Williams. ‘Solo Violin—M. Marsick (his 
first ap at the Orystal Palace), OConductor—Mr Aveust Manns. Seats, 
2s, 6d., 1s,6d., and 1s, Admission to Concert-room, 6d 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
| Farmar BALLAD CONCERTS. 


ONDON 7. CONCERTS, St James’s Hatt.— 
Artists: Mdme Marie Roze, Miss Olara 
pearance at ae Ballad SMeppriek —_ 








$s.; Gall 
Btalls, rey be had at Austin's, Bt james’s Hall; the usual Agents; and at 
Boosey & Oo. ‘a, 295, Regent Street 


DME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY.— 
1872,The NEXT OONOERT by the Students will take place 





at > Btreet, AY next, Dec. 15th, at 
Eight o’clock. Principal Vocaliste— Mise Woodhatch le, Miss Hilda 
Coward, Miss Amy , Miss Lizzie Olark (amateur), Mrs Tuer 
(amateur). The Students will e a M: 
Violh bliss Poaley and M Soka Payee (by poco pal of 
olin— r Jo 

Royal Academy usic). At the Pianoforte—Mr Leipold. Nr 

M. SarnTon. ‘ets, 68. and 3s., at Ohappell’s, No. 50, New Bond Street 


Ashbee & Holloway’s, 23, 8) ‘on; and "at Mdme Sarnron’s 


pring Street, 
Residence, 71, Gloucester Place, yde Park. 
DME ARABELLA GODDARD'S STUDENTS’ CONCERT 





Mss LILLIE ALBRECHT will play on Tuesday Evening, 
the 13th inst., at a Concert for the benefit of 8t Matthew’s Schools. Oakley 
Square, N.W.; on Thursday Evening, the 15th inst., ata Grand Bntertainment 
at the tecvom of Schools, bere pane proceeds to be devoted towards the organ 
and chancel improvements); and shortly at the Aquarium, Brighton, at a 
Saturday Afternoon Concert. 
38, Oakley Square. 


MENDELSSOHN’S 95th PSALM, and “YE BANES AND BRAES.” 
ISS LOUISE THOMPSON, R.A a wi will sing at the 


ane in Ba Got Bases Zaha 


SAAC B. POZNANSKI (Solo ae, for many years a 

Pupil of Vieuxtem London from is 
now open to CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS. Address or apply at No. 33, 
Edwardes Square, Kensington, 


AX, eee, ie educated Lady, good Pianist, accustomed 
other Instruments, res a situation as COMPANION, or 
comPakiSy’ G0 GOVERNESS, ins Musical family. Mre G. Mrnom- 23, Welbesk 














Wrvertow a torn Geng Arai beseseptel ea geno 


ene in Town or Country. Advertiser has 
of five with one of the first Pianoforte mea nm mes os 


“ 88 and Toner, and can give references. 
BLANERNBACH, care of Messrs J. & J. 44, Fitaroy Road, Primrose 





(jRAneee, WOOD & €0., of 4 & 5, Westmoreland Street, 
—— pombe and a good SALESMAN for their 2 oe DEPARTMENT; 
must be and thoroughly conversant wi 

also require a eee rood SALESMAN for the PIANOFORTE OEP. 
mee Grete ee rares Sean ee pane pis ge os 


itive be 


will take at STEINWAY Haz, on Pusemay Evening, December 13th, | None but really competent persons need apply, and whose cuiipatiae are 
ht p.m. ed Seats, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. ad, “ Chappell & Oo,’s, Bond | satisfactory. te Age, Salary expected, send Copies of Testimonials, and 
; and at Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street Photo if possible. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutivs BEnepicr. . 


Founder and Director—Herr SchusERTH. Fifteenth Winter Season, 1881. 
The 99th and 100th SOIREES, for the introduction of Young Artists and 
performance of New Compositions, will take place on WEDNESDAYS, Dec. 14th 
and 28th. Full and particulars on application to H. G. Hopper, 
Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 


Principal—Mr LaNspowne OoTTELL. New Branches—OonpvIt STREET, 

x — Hau. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
it of Solo, Oratorio, Cueratie: and Choir Stud tage upon 
Opera Rehearsals week ly. Can Baran eligible) 
enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 








Goctery 01 OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION IN 


Examiner—Jonn Hutian, Esq., LL.D. The next EXAMINA- 
, 1882. Certificates are 
‘or full particulars apply 


H. T. WOOD, 


TION will bo tek a the Bek ek ie 
ruin’ tox Honours for ist Claes and for 2nd Class. 
SECRETARY. By order, 


beng fe House, 
John Street, delphi, London, W.O. 


“SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN ?” 
R HERBERT REEVES will sing Brumenrmat’s new 
Song, “ SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN,” at Leicester, Dec, 12th. 
MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY. 
Mee. ABERCROMBIE will sing Wi1LFoRD a popular 


: ona SWEETHEART WHEN FS. BOY,” at Devonport, Dec. 15th; 
; and Ashton-under-Lyne, Dec. . 31st. 


1s HENRIETTE BEEBE, ot donna Soprano, of 
1 


to remain in and during the Winter Season. 
id Concerts to 











ng ENGAGEMEN or Oratorios an 
be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent 
11, Torrington Square, W.O. 


pereet We or to Miss BEEBE, 





way TED, for a West-End Church, having a loge 
surpliced. Choir and Choral Services, a CHOTRMASTER, as vagy hs 
Music, to take entire charge of the Singing and 

to commence at £80. It is requested that those only wi po do thie chentio’. 
ment who are qualified as ve fp are prepared to give much time to the 
development of a first-rate Ohoir. rice . Sie, without es 
to ‘‘ Vicar,” care of Messrs Baynes & lement’s Lane, E. 


RRQUIBED, in January, for Howell’s School, Denbigh, 

North Wales, a RESIDENT MUSIO MISTRESS, a member of the. Church 
of England, thorougl:ly competent to Teach the Pianoforte to Advanced Pu ~ 
to Prepare Girls in Harmony for the Universities Local Examinations, an 
Teach Olass Singing. One who has the Examination of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and has had schoo! experience, preferred. ee 270 per 
annum, with a share which averages about £10 per annum of A pgustete 
received from the day-scholars attending the School. Applications, with copies 
of Testimonials to be sent by the 14th December to the OLERK OF THE DRAPERS’ 
Oompany, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London. 


ANTED, for the Hants County Asylum, an ATTENDANT 
who is competent to undertake the ORGAN in the Chapel, instruct the 
Choir, and act also as Bandmaster. Wages £45 a year, with board, lodging, 
and partial uniform. All lars a obtained on application to the 
SUPERINTENDENT, Knowle, m, Hants 


TO PROFESSORS OR TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 


AGENTS and others having opportunities of introducing 
HIGH CLASS COTTAGE PIANOS Comey) at the First Wholesale 
Manufacturing Price, a handsome income realized without risk or trouble, 
Address, in first instance—'‘ W. W. O.,” at Horncastle’s, 61, Cheapside, E.0. 


T= EPIKLEIS, or Musical Domino (Poorzy’s Pasere), 
an Aid to Pianists for the Slow Shake and — Exercises—entirel 
mental aid. Testimonials from the best Pianists and Teachers. a 
4s. Handbook, with Exercises and useful Hints on Playing, ls.—JoHN PooLrr, 
—— , Clapham Park Road, London, 8.W. Agents Wanted all over the 
world, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s, 6d, 
RAMATIC SINGING PHYSIOLOGICALLY ESTI- 


MATED, By WatteR HayLEe WALSHE, M.D. 
“ None of our readers who take any interest in dramatic singing should fail to 
read this book,”—Lancet, 
“An excellent treatise on the subject, and deals with it in an original and 
thoughtful manner.”— Science Gossip, 
London: Kr@an PauL, TRENCH & Oo., 1, Paternoster Square. 


Published this Day. 


THE OLD HOSTELRY. 


Words by HARRY HAYNES, 
Music by 
W. REES-REES, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published this Day. 


2555S Hi. 


PoLKA MAazuRKA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 








Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


DANSE PYRRHIQUE. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE, 


BROWNLOW BAKER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by Brownlow Baker, “‘ Bourrée,” in B flat. 
4s.; ‘‘ Memory” (Romance), 3s. 


Just Published, 


N DD. 


A NEW Masonic SOLO AND QUARTET. 
Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness PRINCE PATRICK, 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all true and accepted Masons. 








By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Organist of Unity Lodge 238 (Dublin). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


- Just Published. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 


Pour LE PIANOFORTE, 


Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The “‘ Menuet de Lulli” can also be played asa Duet for Violin and 
Violoncello. 








Just Published. 


MADEMOISELLE ET MONSIEUR. 


PoLKA, PouR PIAno, 


Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The Illustrated Title of “Mademoiselle et Monsieur” is by Alfred 


Coneanen. 
THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 8, S0HERZ0.—“ Seco ¥ 

2, ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” _| 4. Rowpo.—“ Success ry ee 
Price 48, ; 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244 Regent Street, W 
; “The wedding of humour to music is, perhaps, one of the signs of the age. 
The Bicycle Sonata’ is an illustration. At first —_ it might seem that no 

author o: standing would —y £ to write of our friends the riders. There can 

aes _ Seco tole —- od pro ype the delights and vicissitudes of 
» OFa) 

which raise the work and rescue it from valgaite witty anbedcaaeaal 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 


[HE GooD SHIP ROVER, Words by Jouw Srewanr. 


Music by J. L. Harton. P; e : 
244, Bement Bead we: rice 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 


SUNG BY MADAME ENRIQUEZ. 
WOULD NOT WEAR A GOLDEN CROWN . This 
charming new song, by ETHELDREDA Marwoop Tucker, is sung by Mdme 
nt 


ENRIQUEZ with t success, ° 
Street, London, w = . Price 2s, net,—Kepren & Oo., 221, Rege 

















THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THH VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal fastruction.”— Daily News. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mokt, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 5 
[3 PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


will be found of inestimable value, since 
ddle of 





THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 





A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal of Music, and upon 


Academy 
| which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Mies 
| Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


| London: HamMMonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Streets and of the Author, 


at his Residence, 86, Wimpo 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the mates, and removing affections of 


p® STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 

acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, ore f &e. id in 
boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINtI’s (of yey’ Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a aes manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
“‘THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


[Aa DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 


uatre Mains. Par I@Nack GiBsong. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent street, W. 


“HER VOICE."’ 
“ [TER VOICE.” Ianace Gissonr’s popular So 
+. by ‘A Boldier’s Daughter”), 
price 4e,, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 





and relaxed throat, 
strengthens the vocal organs. It 
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SARAH BERNHARDT IN ODESSA. 


(From our Russian Correspondent. ) 

After the enthusiastic reception Sarah Bernhardt has met with 
wherever she appeared, in France, in Belgium, in England, 
America, and recently in Austria, the great I'rench tragedian 
might fairly have expected that her first appearance on a Russian 
stage would add to the list, already so comprehensive, of her 
triumphs; but never could she even dream of such triumphs as 
fell to her lot at Odessa. Until now she has only met enthusiastic 
and admiring excitement, but at Odessa the effects of her appear- 
ance fell little short of a revolution. 

Since ever the first intelligence was received that Sarah 
intended to come to Odessa, this forthcoming event almost 
absorbed the interest of the public. Wherever you went they 
entertained you with nothing but Sarah Bernhardt. Every morn- 
ing the columns of our | newspapers were filled with accounts 
of Sarah Bernhardt, her successes abroad, her artistic accomplish- 
ments, her manner of living, her eccentricities; and fierce dis- 
cussions arose between rival editors about her having remained 
a Jewess or not, Six weeks before her arrival every seat in the 
enormous Russian theatre (holding about 2,000 spectators) was 
booked. The abonnement price for a box on the grand tier, for 
five performances, was 150 roubles. A few days before Sarah’s 
arrival 700 roubles (about 80 pounds) were paid for a box, and 
six rouble stalls sold at fifty roubles a night. Gallery tickets, 
which usually cost twenty-five kopecks (sixpence), went up to five 
and six roubles. 

At last, on the 13th-25th of November, the Diva arrived, 
accompanied by her faithful manager, Mr Jarrett. Thousands 
of curious spectators had gathered at the railway station and 
greeted her appearance with enthusiastic cheers. Handkerchiefs 
were waved, and hats went up into the air. In their anxiety to 
catch a good view of the famous artist, the crowd smashed every 
bit of furniture in the waiting-room to pieces, and demolished 
the buffet. But this is nothing compared to what happened in 
the evening. 

The mob had been excited through the false news, reported by 
the anti-Semitic press, that all the tickets had got into the hands 
of the Jews, and that Sarah intended to give a performance for 
the benefit of the Jewish Emigration Fund. When she ap- 
proached the theatre, about seven o'clock, she was received by a 
furious crowd, hissing, and yelling, and shouting in chorus: 
“ Beat the Jewess! beat the Jewish impostor!!” The row 
ceased, however, as soon as the great comedian entered the 
theatre. In spite of the unavoidable excitement, produced by 
this unex scene, Sarah Bernhardt played her very best that 
evening ; and her success, in the part of Marguerite Gauthier, 
was enormous, There was not an eye, nor a pocket-handkerchief 
in the theatre that remained dry. Never was there such genuine 
emotion produced by any dramatic artist in Odessa. Sarah was 
simply magnificent, and surpassed even the highest expectations 
of our public, 

When she left the theatre, however, the furious mob had 
assembled again by thousands, at the stage door, and received 
her with furious cries: “Beat the Jewess! beat the Jews! !” 
shouting all sorts of injurious names, and throwing salt cucumbers 
and stones, yes, real stones, at the carriage when she had got into 
it. One stone hit her on the left cheek; but, fortunately, did not 
hurt her. Poor Mr Jarrett, however, got the worst of it. As the 
carriage-windows were smashed, several fragments of glass entered 
his eyes, But for the prompt assistance of Doctor Wagner, our 
excellent oculist, who extracted the dangerous splints and took 
proper measures, Mr Jarrett would have lost his sight. By this 
time, however, he has quite recovered, and remembers the accident 
oo Ri 

to the en ic efforts of the police, the carriage, wi 
Sarah Bernhardt and Mr Jarrett, was soon out of the crowd, and 
arrived at the Hotel de Petersbourg without further accident. A 
Russian mob, however, more than any other, once excited, is not 
easily appeased, and the Jews are always a welcome object for the 
brutes to satisfy their love of theft and robbery. On the next 
day, furious crowds were running through the streets in the 
neighbourhood of the theatre, smashing the windows of Jewish 
shops, particularly of shnaps-sellers, knocking the bottom out of 
every cask, breaking the furniture, and robbing any money and 
valuables they could get hold of, These disturbances are still 





continued every day ; but the authorities are now beginning to 
interfere seriously, as they see that not only Jewish shops, but 
Russian ones as well, are robbed and plunder 

Sarah Bernhardt of course declared, after the row accompany- 
ing her first début, that she would not appear again in a place 
where artists were so shamefully treated. The Governor-General, 
however, tried to soothe her, begged her not to expose this city 
to such disgrace, and made himself personally responsible for her 
safety. Thus you could behold Sarah Bernhardt escorted by 
twenty-four Kossacks on horseback and numerous gendarmes, 
whenever she went to or from the theatre; the street where is 
the stage door, was backed up by Kossacks during the perform- 
ances, and military were kept in all the surrounding thoroughfares, 
ready for the first call. Did ever any artist achieve such 
triumphs ? 7 

The artistic success of Sarah Bernhardt was, of course, 
enormous. The theatre crammed full every night, and instead 
of five performances, she gave seven ; yesterday she played twice, 
at one o'clock Frou-Frou, and at eight La Dame aux Camelias, 
yet there was not the slightest fatigue to be noticed in her per- 
formance. I may mention that the Governor of Odessa gave his 
permission for the matinée, only on the condition that the book- 
ing office was not opened earlier than one hour before the 
beginning of the piece. 

This day, lst of December, Sarah Bernhardt and her ar 
left for Kieff, where they are to play four times. From Kie 
they go to Moscow (eight performances), St Petersburgh (fifteen), 
Warsaw (eight), and Vienna (fifteen nights). At St Petersburgh 
every seat in the theatre had been booked long ago, when the 
Minister of Court affairs ordered the whole liste d’abbonements 
to be torn up, and a fresh subscription to be opened, on the pre- 
text that the tickets had got into the hands of speculators. 

* * * * * * * 

P.S.—I should like to give you, also, an account of musical 
doings at Odessa, but there is scarcely another city in the world 
so void of musical resources. There is no standing opera troupe; 
no orchestra that could play anything more classical than Za 
Belle Héléne—not even a quartet. The only interesting musical 
events that we have had at Odessa this season were the three 
concerts of Mdlle Monique de Terminsky, a professor in the St 
Petersburgh Conservatory. This excellent young artist is the 
only pianist who owes her musical education exclusively to Anton 
Rubinstein. She has an absolutely perfect mechanism, beautiful 
touch, combining masculine power with feminine softness. Her 
interpretation of the great masters shows no ordinary intellect, 
and the “ poetry ” we miss so often in the performances of other- 
wise accomplished artists is instinct in her. Mdlle de Terminsky 
excels particularly in her readings of Schumann and Chopin. At 
her third concert she had to play the A flat minor Mazurka of 
Chopin four times in succession, and a charming Nocturne of her 
own composition twice. Next January Mdlle de Terminsky is to 
appear at the Vienna Philharmonic Concerts, and in February 
next intends to make her début in London. 








Mr Maysrick.—This popular composer and singer was pre- 
sented with a portfolio containing forty signed sketches, at the 
entertainment given by the members of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, on Saturday evening, the 3rd inst., in their rooms 
in Suffolk Street, now rejoicing in the treasures of their recently 
opened winter exhibition. The testimonial was proffered to him 
in recognition of his ready sympathy with “ artists of the brush.” 
The singer gave a suitable reply by introducing his latest com- 

ition, “ The little hero” (set to words by Arthur Matthison). 

e public will most probably have early opportunities of hearing 
this new song at Mr John Boosey’s Ballad Concerts, and doubtless 
it will become, like previous works of Mr Maybrick (Stephen 
Adams), a favourite with ballad-loving amateurs.—P. G. 





Brriv.—Mdme Albani has arrived here from London to perform 
a series of characters at the Opera, up to about Christmas, when 
she has a similar engagement for Monaco. She was to have made 
her début here on Monday, the 5th inst., but the glad event has 
been postponed till Wednesday, at the special uest of the 
Emperor. It was expected that the paren a would present a 
more than usually brilliant appearance on that occasion, when the 
whole Court, including the Empress, was to be present. 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 756. ) 
THE ScarLatti Form. 


The allegro of the scena for Leonora in Fidelio is an example of 
the first variety of the Scarlatti form; but,inthe hands of a modern 
writer it undergoes some modifications. Keys are used which are 
more remote and at the same time more restricted as to position 
in the plan, The fugual manner of the first part is omitted, that is 
to say, the use of the dominant key in the middle of the section 
allotted to the tonic; and with that omission we lose the effect of 
confusion between those two keys. There is, instead of the 
dominant key, the half-way cadence upon the dominant chord 
which finds place so often in the ballads, and which serves only 
to strengthen the main key. 

The first part, beginning : 


Ex, 71, Allegro con brio. 
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A _heav’n- ly voice doth guide 


having been brought to a full close without modulation, the second 
part follows, This, in accordance with the first principle of vocal 
plan, having fresh words to set, has new musical ideas : 


Pre. Ex. 72. 


is averted thus: 
Ex. 75. 
































and a coda grows out of it. This is an addition to the original 
Scarlatti plan, and is a parallel to the coda of the Haydn 
symphony mentioned in former pages (p. 12), and also to that of 
the sonata of Beethoven (p. 18 of “ Form or Design in Music”). 

In this song it can be seen plainly how the ideas fall into the plan 
and mark it out. In the first part, when Leonora sings of her 
sure hope, the musical idea is one continuous thought, in long, 
completed phrases. In the second part, her thoughts are divided 
between her husband, his bonds, his inhuman enemies, her own 
longing to free him or to be with him to console him; all these 
thoughts rush through her mind, and the music therefore changes 
continually, One idea lasts but a moment and is succeeded by a 
different one—now a short, now a longer one. With the return 
to the former thought of sure hope, comes the former musical 
idea, and the length and continuity, made yet longer and more 
continuous by the coda which is an extension of the same train of 
thought. 

rg a modern treatment of the second or rondo variety of the 
Scarlatti form—that with an episode as second we may 
name the chorus in Mendelssohn’s St Paul, “ Rise up, arise.” 
This has a complete first part in D: 
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*. og thou, for 
but it yet agrees with the fantasia or second part of the first 
Scarlatti form, and of the sonata, in having rapid modulation 
through new keys. This part ends, like that of many sonatas, 
with a half close in the main key, which thus prepares the 
recapitulation in that key : 


Ex. 73. O* 
mre os =e — 
{se —»—9—_ 
a cee cal co 
Could I from bonds 
This final phrase of the second part being in E minor, as a 
preparation for the coming E major, is an example of the close 
connection which exists in modern music between the major and 
minor forms of the same key. 
The recapitulation of the first part is almost as it was before 
till at the end the former close : : 


‘ Ex, 74. m | fm 
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shine! . . 
with transient modulations to B and A, and returning to a full 
close in D, Then follows a long fugual episode in B minor: 

Ex. 77. 


Dp. @- 4. 
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Be -hold, now, to-taldarkness co-ver-eth the king-doms 


with modulations, returning to B minor and ending, not with 
full close in B minor, but, as is often the case in an episode, with 
a — which modulates into the original key (D), and makes a 
full close in that key upon the first note of the recapitulation. 
This is of the same materials as the first part, but recomposed, 
and though there are modulations, they are nearer home—A with 
G and B minor, instead of A with B major. 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
(To be continued. ) 























Dr STAINER ON THE Tonic Sot-Fa System.—Dr Stainer, the 
organist of St Paul’s Cathedral and Principal of the National 
Training School for Music, has written a letter to a correspondent 
which he says contains his creed on the whole subject of the 
“Tonio Sol-fa” system. The favourable opinion of the system 
formed twelve years ago has not, he remarks, changed in the 
smallest degree. Both in public and private he has advocated it 
warmly, with certain reservations. He believes the “Tonic Sol- 
fa” notation to be the true notation for voices, while he regards 
the staff notation as best for instrumentalists. The “Tonic Sol- 
fa” system is invaluable as a logical and philosophical method of 
teaching singi Dr Stainer believes that the staff presents 
special difficulties to would-be singers who cannot play on any 
instrument, and that the “ Tonic Sol-fa” removes these difficulties. 
For elementary schools, rural choirs, and persons generally who 
have no time to devote to an instrument, he considers “Tonic 
Sol-fa” the best possible system. It is at the same time no bar 
whatever to the appreciation of the staff notation, 
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SINGERS IN FORMER DAYS.* 
(Continued from page 780. ) 

This marvellous eighteenth century was so prolific as regards 
the arts, that I feel constrained to linger by it still, and cross 
the Alps for the third or fourth time. One name, pre-eminently 
famous, strikes my ear like an organ point. Cafarelli! How 
loudly does it resound in the history of singing! How many 

crammed full of anecdotes it would furnish, if we could go 
mt the limits of our text: What singers earn! Cafarelli 
was only a surname. The artist was the son of a labourer of 
Bari ( m of Naples), and his real appellation was Morajano 
Gaétan; it was from gratitude for his master, Caffaro, that he 
assumed the name he immortalized. 

Cafarelli, an artificial soprano, came out in a female character 
at the Teatro Valle, Rome, in 1724. His salary was only a 
modest one, 2,000 livres tr 6,000 francs at the present day) ; 
but the generosity of the beautiful patrician dames ificently 
com ted the primo womo. It was in London that his fortunes 

first took an exceptional flight. English writers give us a 
stately list of his successes, which were continued, with a formi- 
dable crecescendo, at Turin, Genoa, Milan, Florence, and Venice. 
When welcoming him to Naples in 1730, the people seemed well 
nigh frantic, On his return thither in 1740, the following were 
his terms: Eight hundred new sequins, or nine thousand six 
hundred livres, and a benefit, reckoned at seven hundred 
sequins; altogether, sixteen thousand livres, representing at 
the present day forty-five thousand francs. For this sum 
he was to sing three times a week during three months, 
which made thirty-six Sys naroer at nearly 1,300 francs a 
night, so that he received in six weeks as much as, or more than, 
that_ marvellous and justly regretted singer, Caroline Duprez, 
received in a year! During his stay in their city the fair Nea- 
politans sent the singer such a quantity of jewels and gold and 
silver plate, that, according to one of his biographers, he might 
have set up as a goldsmith, He was bursting with pride. Having 
come to France in 1798, and been admitted to sing before the 
King, at a Sacred Concert, he received next day a purse with a 
hundred silver pieces and a magnificent gold box. “ What,” he 
exclaimed disdainfully, “ the King has sent me that box? Why, 
I have in my drawers fifty boxes, the least of which is worth 
more than that! At any rate, it might have been adorned with 
his Majesty's portrait!” “Sir,” replied the royal messenger, 
haughtily, “the King gives his portrait only to ambassadors,’ 
“Then,” answered the puffed-up artist, “the King better get 
ambassadors to sing!” Of course, our friend kept the purse and 
the box. Louis XV. laughed at what he had said, but the Dau- 
phine was greatly offended. She sent for the singer, and, hand- 
ing him a valuable diamond, another pursa, and a passport, said : 
“ It is signed by his Majesty, which, for you, is a t honour ; 
but it is good for only ten days . . . do not bn any time 
therefore!” Cafarelli did not wait to be told twice, an 
left France, complaining that he had not paid his expenses. I[ 
may mention that, during his stay at Versailles, he had a table 
laid for six in the Palace, a carriage, and six servants; that is, 
the same as the King’s confessor! People talk a + deal of the 
vanity of certain modern singers, but where would they now find 
a tenor or barytone capable of committing such a piece of im- 
ed for a pecuniary consideration? Cafarelli returned to 

taly at the age of eight-and-forty. He was so rich as to be able 
to purchase a dukedom and take the title of Duke of Santo 
Donato. He built a splendid palace, on the pediment of which 
he caused the following pretentious inscription to be engraved : 

Mie “ Ampbion Thebas, ego domum,” : 
signifying: Amphion reconstructed Thebes and I built this palace, 
One day, someone going by wrote this epigram ad hominem undere 


neath ; 

“Tile cum, sine tu,” 
four words it is impossible for us to translate, When he died in 
1788, Cafarelli left his nephew, besides his duchy and his palace 
full of art-riches, a clear income of 14,000 ducats, equal to more 
than 100,000 francs of the money of the present day, 

I spoke of the enthusiasm displayed by the Milanese for 
Cafarelli ; I beg leave to observe that love of music is traditional 
in Milan, Here are some figures in support of the assertion, In 
1868 or '69, the artists engaged for the season (three months) at 


* From Le Ménestrei, 








the Scala, were paid as follows: Marie Sasse, 38,000 francs, gold ; 
Mdlle Blume, 18,000 francs ; Mdlle Frederici, 7,500; the tenor 
Villani, 27,000, gold, in addition to 6,000 francs paid to the 
impresario of the Fenice, Venice, for ceding the artist ; am i, 
17,000 francs; Iginio Corsi, 4,500 francs; Storti, , 800 
francs; Maurel (a débutant), 3,500 francs; and Medinel, 7,500. 
Though high, these ry are very far from those we have 
previously quoted ; the Past crushes e Present. 
* 

We will not leave Italy, but speak of the princely fortune of 
La Bastardini, whose real name was Aguiari Lucrezia. We know 
she was the natural daughter of a very great nobleman at Farara, 
hence her surname. After being brought up in a convent, she 
came out, when one-and-twenty, at Florence, in 1764. Her début 
was a triumph. I will quote Mozart: 

‘*It is difficult to believe there was ever in the world a voice so 
rich, in the lower as well as the higher notes. In the upper register, 
there was an octave after the C placed on the second ‘tional line 
(violin), a very satisfactory limit for sopranos.” 

In 1774, the proprietors of the London Pantheon her 
at a hundred pounds a night for only two songs. eo was 
encored or sang a third piece, she received fifty pounds more, 
making a total equivalent to at least three hundred and sixty 
pounds at the present day. Mdmes Patti and Nilsson receive only 
two hundred pounds a night in London, and that is considered 
excessive. In 1868, Mdme Gueymard, being engaged at Madrid 
for two months, and singing three or four times a week, received 
but 20,000 franes a month, that is : 1,800 franos a night. 


ee 
I recollect there was a great fuss made by the press, in 1856, 
about Mdme 3 being engaged at Buenos-Ayres to wy oe 
times a month for 30,000 cs, Yet this was scarcely a 
of what La Bastardina received. One evening, after she had 
sung with enormous success the air in Lucrezia, several gentle- 
men belonging to the best socie ee Se Soe 


“ What si 
are.” Wi 


idone a . 
Metastasio, has been 
1641, was by Cavalli; the fortieth, in 1823, by Mercadante. 


Oh! worthy critics, who ‘consider it ridiculous that Mdme 
Patti should be offered 6,000 francs for one performance, that 
— the berg bs received on * 27th my a Stasotd 

what will you , on learning tha me 

ens Valentini) rs obtained, in 1750, 10,000 livres for 
singing one air toa Spanish princess? The latter was enciente 
and had a longing to hear the singer, then the wife of old 
Mingotti, as great a miser as ten Harpagons, and as jealous as the 
same number of Othellos, Her , Farin refused his 
consent. An order of his Catholio Maj was required before 
the Princess’s wish could be gra . We are not in- 
Srispcl uate tad igehe foeoeh; German, Rasiuh, Gpeahth wna 
sang an c) , German, English, Span 
se BE ae 
as as the ved, a a eq 6 pay of & general, 
laa treated with exceptional consideration, H: 
Farinelli, set so high a value on her voice, that not only 

he not permit her to sing anywhere than at but would not 
even allow her to practise in a room whence she could be heard 


*Zoge ia French siguifles both ait artist's dressing-room in a theatry and 
4 masonic lotlge--TRastaton, 
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in the street! The only companion-piece, of which we know, to 
such extravagant pretensions is furnished by the legendary 
tavern-keeper, who exacted payment from a poor devil for sniff- 
ing the fumes from the kitchen of the tavern while eating his 
bread. Mdme Mingotti was a pupil of the Rosaline Nuns of 
Griitz in Silesia. 
( To be continued. ) 
a Sn ’ 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


A goodly number of concerts have been given in Glasgow since I 
last sent you a few jottings; these, however, need no special men- 
tion, having been purely local in interest. Let me, then, at once 
give you a sketch of Mr Carl Rosa’s English Opera Company’s doings 
when here last week. There were in all six performances :—Lohen- 
grin, Carmen, Faust, Maritana, Lohengrin (second time), and Mignon. I 
am glad to say at the outset that Mr Carl Rosa’s short— quite too short 
—season in Glasgow has proved the most successful he has given here. 
The performances were nightly attended by very large audiences, who 
were not slow in showing their due appreciation of the thoroughly 
satisfying manner in which the different performances were pre- 
sented, and Mr Rosa is well entitled to get a handsome reward for 
his energy and skill in organizing such a complete company for the 

rovinces. Of this I feel satisfied, that on no previous occasion 
have we had here such finished representations of operas as those of 
last week. To be sure Mr Bernard’s stage (Gaiety Theatre) is 
too small for the grouping of numbers on it in grand opera, but 
this by another year will be altered, as Mr Bernard has become 
lessee of our Superb Theatre Royal (lately leased by Miss Litton), 
and Mr Rosa’s company will make their next appearance in that 
fine house. I proceed to give you a few remarks anent the different 
performances. 

On Monday evening Wagner's Lohengrin was presented, the chief 
parts having been assigned to Miss Julia Gaylord (Elsa), Miss Jose- 
phine Yorke (Ortrud), Mr Ludwig (Telramund), and Mr Fred. C. 
Packard (Lohengrin), Persistent grumblers might have it in their 
power to say that, although all the solo vocalists were well con- 
versant with their duties and discharged them in good style, there 
was a certain disposition on the part of the orchestra not to come up 
to time, and more than one of its members did not feel quite at ease 
at their work. The audience, however, was evidently fully satisfied, 
and the artists engaged received throughout the evening much 
appreciative applause. 

Bizet’s Carmen, produced on Tuesday evening, was nearly in every 
respect a marked musical success. Unfortunately, the Carmen, Miss 
Lilian la Rue, had a sore throat, which, to some extent, prevented 
her from making the brilliant effect she otherwise would certainly 
have created. The young prima donna, I had almost said, manfully 
struggled on during the greater portion of the evening without a 
word having been said as to her indisposition. Towards the finish 
M) beijeman came to the front of the curtain, and asked the kind 

di'gence of the audience on her behalf. Despite this, Miss la 

saiy her music like one who knew it, and in her acting threw 
reat amount of abandon into the part (probably at times quite 
uoug, which carried her triumphantly through the performance. 
Miss Clara Perry (Michaela) made a distinctive mark in a part 
which, when well done, —— creates sympathetic interest in any 
appreciative audience. Mr J, W. Turner was the silly Don José, 
Mr Ludwig a capital Toreador, while Mr Charles Lyall was more 
than usually funny as Remendado. Mr Betjeman conducted, as he 
always does, like one who is master of the score. 

Not the least interesting feature of the week was the representation 
of Gounod’s Faust, on account of the excellent manner in which it 
was given. Miss Georgina Burns (Marguerite) may not have been 
specially happy when she makes her entrée in the Kermesse scene, 
but in the Garden, the Chapel, and the Prison scenes she sang and 
acted in a most satisfactory way, and fairly carried the audience 
with her. Miss Josephine Yorke, as Siebel, was good, though probably 
a shade pron-unced. Mr Barton McGuckin (Faust) was in excellent 
voice, and sang all his music like a thorough artist. Mr Snazelle’s 
Mephistofeles deserves a special word of praise. It is not often that 
such a satisfactory rendering of this arduous task is to be seen. 
Mr Snazelle, thoroughly up in his music, and knowing the stage 
business, was thus enabled to give a considerable amount of by- 
play, which tended to make his enactment of the character very 
telling, From time to time a little more repose and dignity might 
have been advisable, but the performance was so much above the com- 
mon run, that Mr Snazelle showed by it that he is an artist, and one, 
moreover, who can think out his parts for himself, Not less successful 
was Mr Orotty as Valentine, who in more than one point reminded 











me of Mr Santley’s conception of the character ; at all events Mr 
Crotty is entitled to rank as one of the best Valentines at present 
on the stage. The choral and orchestral portions of the work went 
grandly under the baton of Mr Betjeman. 

Thursday evening was occupied with Wallace’s ever fresh 
Maritana, on which occasion Mr Barton McGuckin made his first 
appearance on any stage as Don Cesar. That he sang the music in 
magnificent style, being in fine voice, cannot for a moment be dis- 
puted ; but as might have been expected, he was at times a little ill 
at ease in his acting. There are few parts which refine such perfect 
assurance in all that is done as the rollicking hero of Wallace’s 
opera. Miss Georgina Burns (Maritana), Miss Lilian la Rue 
(Lazarillo), and Mr Crotty (Don José) were very satisfactory, and 
the performance was enjoyable, yet there was a want of “dash and 
go” about it which caused it to compare unfavourably with some 
previous performances by the same company. : 

Musically speaking, there is scarcely a word to say regarding 
Friday evening’s second representation of Lohengrin. The theatre 
that evening was the scene of a series of the most disgraceful rows 
ever seen anywhere, caused by a set of roughs, consisting principally, 
it is said, of students from our University. The stamping, shouting, 
cheering, and offensive remarks made regarding the ladies on the 
stage, were positively disgusting. The curtain was lowered durip 
the action of the piece five or six times ; Mr M'Laurin (Mr Rosa's 
acting manager), Mr Betjeman, and Mrs Bernard (Directress of the 
Theatre), in turn essayed to address the mob, but to little effect. 
In one of the scenes Mr Ludwig walked off the stage and would not 
return, and I feel sure he was right in doing so as he had atts f 
received a good many insults. In another, Miss Julia Gaylo fe 
who had also been long-suffering, wisely rose and retired, the 
curtain being once more lowered. Roughly speaking, I would say 
that one half of the opera was given (Mr Betjeman being forced to 
make huge cuts), and of that half, but a moiety was indifferently 
heard. The management did their best under the untoward circum- 
stances ; but what could be done with so many hundreds of quasi- 
savages in possession of the upper regions. ; 

Probably the most artistic representation of the short series was 
that of Mignon on Saturday evening. Were I asked to point out 
any special feature I would be at a loss to particularize, for the 
simple reason that the performance was one of general, not indi- 
vidual, excellence. The cast was as follows: Mignon, Miss Julia 
Gaylord; Filina, Miss Georgina Burns; Frederich, Miss La Rue ; 
Wilhelm, Mr Barton McGuckin ; Lothario, Mr Crotty; and last, 
by no means least, Mr Charles Lyall, to whose Laertes, as usual 
incomparable, was awarded the unanimous praise so justly merited. 
Under Mr John Pew, conductor, the ensembles might have been still 
more compact. 





GRANDMAMMA,* 
Grandmamma sits in her easy chair, Grandmamma’s had a cross to bear, 


With her snowy cap and her silver Many a burden of grief and care ; 
hair; For never a heart, since hearts were 


Her hands are folded in quiet rest, made, aie 3 
And a peace unruffled enshrines her Has known life’s sunshine without 
life’s shade. 


breast. 


Seventy winters have bow’d her head, Bes pay :te ie one, ohn ahaa 


She sings for the light of her closing 





Still sunshine over her path is shed;! days; 
At smiling morn, and at evening} At smiling morn, and at evening 
sweet, sweet, 
Grandmamma sits in her favourite} Grandinamma sits in her favourite 
seat. seat. 
Grandmamma thinks of the dear ones she 
Has wept in the slumber of death to see, 
And a sweet light beams in her aged eye, 
She thinks they are calling her—thinks they are nigh. 
Of Heaven they whisper; she only waits 
Till angels shall open the golden gates. 
At smiling morn, and at evening sweet, 
Gran‘imamma sits in her favourite seat. 
* Copyright. Saran Ann Stowe. 











Oprssa.—Mdme Trebelli, of the Royal Italian , London, 

whose tour through Scandinavia, &o., has boone ie a marked 

suocess—except in Moscow, where she could not obtain perm 

fo ge cnet ng ge grounds !—Dr bg aS give one 
ere, this week, in this town, where she has obtained permission, 

(Why 1—Dr Biivge,) 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS, 

Our native composers act as though they were quite in accord with 
Berlioz, who showed his profound respect for quartet writing by 
never attempting it. Yet it cannot be said that their abstention 
from work in a most valuable and attractive department of art arises 
from lack of encouragement. The complaint is often made that 
English musicians cannot get a hearing for their productions, and we 
are asked to t this as a reason why they do so little. But the 
statement is inexact, and the alleged uence must be traced to 
some other cause. No English composer worth his salt is ever denied 
a hearing, or needs to wh oe ing foreigners to take him under 
their protection. The day for this , and the reaction from 
it threatens to run into ridiculous excess. We are actually in 
of thrusting honours upon men who do not deserve them; the 

made none the less imminent when a shrewd alien snaps up 
and runs away with our most promising youth, leaving to us the 
taunt, at once unreasonable and untrue, of having ni him. It 
is certainly not the fault of Mr Arthur Chappell if the programme 
of the ye rae Concerts rarely contains the name of an Paps ore 
poser, though his supporters are largely made up of 
who, if they refrain from coutemning ish art, do so only 
because they refuse to believe in its existence—Mr Chappell is never 
unready to produce a deserving native work. He has given a hear- 
ing to Bennett, Balfe, Davenport, Le Jeune, Loder, Macfarren, 
Mellon, Onslow, Smart, and Agnes Zimmermann, and on Monday 
evening he introduced a pianoforte quartet by A. C. Mackenzie, the 
performance of whose Bride was one of the valuable services ren- 
dered to native art by the late Worcester Festival. Mr Chappell 
will not be called to account for adopting the Scottish composer’s 
work, His justification and quittance are found on every page of a 
score full, not only of the interest that comes from skill, but of the 
talent which is in and incommunicable. On first hearing the 
uartet connoisseurs are struck with its comparative ripeness. 

nder so new @ name we naturally look for crudities. But Mr 
Mackenzie is not a precocious musician. Born in 1847, he sowed in 
secret, if at all, the ‘‘ wild oats” of his artistic life, and now comes 
before the world as one having lived long enough to know what he does 
and why he does it. It would be well, perhaps, if this course were 
more generally followed. At any rate, it would spare us many vain 
babblings. In structure and method the quartet follows classical 
models, without denying itself the free utterance characteristic of 
ourown day, As far as the work , indeed, it proves how com- 
patible are the ‘‘ forms” perfected y generations of great masters 
with modern ideas of liberty. To the development of those ideas 
upon the basis of classic forms there can be no reasonable objection, 
and this Mr Mackenzie has to some extent attempted, while never 
permitting himself to stray beyond the influence of his great exem- 
plars, e first movement is deficient in balance only as re; 
one point—the ae out of the themes, or ‘‘ free fantasia,” has 
not the importance which the masters rarely failed to award it. 
Mr Mackenzie confines his treatment to the gomyn beers and, we 
are bound to say, makes very little of that, In other respects the 
movement deserves high . Its subjects are well contrasted, 
the second being extremely melodious; the episodes excite great 
interest, and there are not a few of absolute beauty, The 
scherzo, in the form of a rondo with episodes, is more elaborate than 
the generality of such movements, and from this arises, perhaps, an 
obvious lack of decided character. It seems as though the senti- 
ment which the composer was storing up for the adagio would not 
be restrained, but ran down the pen into the scherzo. Against the 
music of the episodes per se we have nothing to say, nor had the 
audience on Monday night, seeing that they applauded rary’ b 
At the same time, variety and contrast are dearly obtained at the 
expense of character, which in every movement should be positive 
and unmistakable, The adagio consists of a theme with five varia- 
tions. A more happy inspiration than the plaintive subject of this 
piece could hard] des while the first variation is as dain 
and fanciful as heart can h. Later on, however, a spirit of 
monotony creeps in, striking contrast being avoided in the very case 
where the form of the music allowed and even demanded it, The 


and Piatti 


better exponents, 
In the course of the evening Mr Hallé played Schubert's so-called 


Bin Holanda, ond Pati atbngaiylntrdstag Moth 





Prelude and Fugue in C minor for strings, and a movement in the 
same key from = unfinished quartet by Schubert. The vocalist 
was Mr Lloyd, whose rend of Mendelssohn's ‘‘By Celia’s 
Arbour” charmed all present.—D. 7. 

_— 


BERLIOZ’ “SUMMER NIGHTS.” 
(To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.” ) 


Sm,—I can recall no instance of a set of six songs exciting such 
wide attention, or meeting with so favourable a ion on their 
first hearing, as Berlioz’ ‘‘Summer Nights” (‘‘Les Nuits d’Eté”), 
brought forward at a recent Richter The success w 
attended them makes me the more anxious to elicit some further 
information as to their history than as yet I have been able to 
obtain. An expression of this desire in your widely-circulated 
columns will, I eel sure, bring forth the wished-for result. But 
first, however, I should aps detail what has come to my know- 
ledge respecting them. ith the view to a note in the programme- 
book of the Richter Concert, at which they were I made 
strenuous efforts to learn something about them. 
that Berlioz had made no mention of in his Mémoires or else- 
where in his literary works, that I am aware of, I cast about in 
various directions and in the likeliest quarters ; but all the informa- 
tion I have been able to gain from several of his biographers has 
been either of a negative or contradictory character. i 

In Dr Ferdinand von Hiller’s very interesting personal Reminis- 
cences of Berlioz, contained in a volume entitled ‘‘ Kiinstlerleben ” 

blished last year), there is a salient passage about several of 

lioz’ works which, he says, were created (so to speak) under his 
very eyes, at a time when he was in daily intercourse with him. In 
proof of the extreme care which he bestowed upon his songs. Hiller 
relates that one morning Berlioz brought him a song (one of Moore’s 
‘Trish Melodies”) which he had just completed, and, on handing it 
to him, laughingly said: ‘I have worked at this for a fortnight, 
every morning writing a few bars, just as if it were an exercise in 
counterpoint. ing this anecdote on a visit to Hiller in 
August last, I asked him if he could tell me anything about the 
‘Summer Nights,” but he could tell me nothing beyond the fact 
that they belong to a later period than the ‘‘ Irish Melodies,” Op. 2, 

From M. Gustave Chouquet, keeper of the Museum of the Paris 
Conservatoire de Musique, and well known as reliable authority, 
I have learnt that these songs were composed about 1838. He 
further informed me that they have not obtained much favour in 
France, and stated it as his belief that they have not been pub- 
lished with pianoforte accompaniment. In this latter supposition 
he is clearly in error, but with excuse, for it is only quite 
recently that they have been published in Paris, This leads to the 
question I am most anxious to solve—were they originally written 
with accompaniment for orchestra or for pianoforte ? 

The exquisite beauty and varied character of the orchestral 
accompaniment, and the fact that the eloquence lies more in this 
than in the vocal part, taken with M. Chouquet’s remark, seems to 
afford strong internal evidence that the orchestral accompaniment 
cannot have been an afterthougit, but was, in fact, their deter- 
mining principle. In opposition to this view, {t might be inferred 
from the catalogue of lioz’ works contained in the secon 
edition of his ‘‘Soirées de l’Orchestre,” published in 1854, that they 
were originally written with pianoforte accompaniment, and that at 
that date only one of them, ‘‘L’Absence,” had been scored for 
orchestra, My friend, Mr E, Dannreuther, the author of the article 
on Berlioz in Grove's ‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” tells 
me that they were instrumented ed Weimar at a much later dat: ; 
but this is difficult to believe, except upon the supposition thet 
Berlioz, who prided himself upon his ignorance of the capabilities 
of the pianoforte, and always thought for the orchestra, in the first 
instance only made a sketch of these songs in short score, which he 

t by and finally instrumented in full some quarter of a century 

ter, when the y npr on arose of bringing them to a hearing at 
Weimar, That the orchestral score was the first to be published 
(by. Rieter-Biedermann) sesms to bear out this view, and pointa to 
the probability that the plenotorie accompaniment as We now 
possess it was made from this, aud, therefore, represents the final 
orchestral arrangement ra@thef than the original ee 


&e, 
Sydenham, Nov, 1881. 








St. Perersnvre.—At a coltcert given by Sarasate, the Spanish 
violinist was compelled to add ae pieces’ bo those set done in 


os tomas so that the concert lasted aa hour longer than 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1881-82. 


DrrecTror—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 


THE LAST CONCERT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 12, 1881, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 


Parr I.—Ottet, in F, Op. 166, for two violins, viola, clarionet, horn, bassoon, 
violoncello, and double bass (Schubert) (this work will be performed in its com- 
— form)—MM, Hollander, L. Ries, Zerbini, Lazarus, Wendiand, Wotton, 

eynolds, and Piatti; Songs, ‘‘ Frihlingslied” (Moscheles) and “ Zuleika” 
(Mendelssohn )— Miss Carlotta Elliot ; Nocturne, in O sharp minor, and Polonaise, 
in O minor (Chopin)—Mdlle Janotha. 

PaRT yee | “Pack, clouds, away” (Macfarren)—Miss Carlotta Elliot 
(clarionet odd/igato, Mr Lazarus); Trio, in E major, for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello (Mozart)—Mdlle Janotha, MM. Hollander, and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 10, 1881, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme, 


Quartet, in D minor, Op. 76, No, 2, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Haydn)—MM. Hollander, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Song, ‘Tender and 
true” (Sullivan)—Miss Santley ; Novelette, in F major (Schumann), Berceuse, 
in D flat major (Chopin). and Valse Allemande, in F major (Rubinstein) for 
pianoforte alone—Mdlle Janotha; Largo, from Fifth Sonata, for violoncello, 
with oforte accompaniment (Boccherini)—Signor Piatti; Songs, ‘‘ Du bist 
wie eine Blume” (Rubinsteis ), and ‘‘Ohanson d’Avril (Arthur Thomas)— Miss 
Santley ; Quintet, in E flat, Op. 44, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Schumann) —Mdlle Janotha, MM. Hollander, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WorRLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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FRANKENSTEIN-LISZT. 

THE magnificent virtuoso, Franz Liszt, has split upon much 

the same kind of rock as was split upon by the dreaming 
hero of Mrs Shelley’s famous romance. Liszt plays the part 
of Frankenstein with Wagner for his irrepressible monster. 
The history of art and letters presents no other instance of 
one great notoriety becoming the absolute slave of another. 
In years gone by Liszt was rather favourable than otherwise 
to composers of the Jewish race, patronising with affectionate 
condescension poor waifs of composers like Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn. Meanwhile became generally known a certain 
pamphlet intituled Judaism in Music, comprised in the “ Nine 
Sacred Books” of Richard Wagner, in which the Jews were 
mercilessly anathematised. Consequently, in the last issue 
of Liszt’s Gesammelte Schriften passages are- added to the 
Essay on Gipsy Music, which took by surprise those simply 
ingenuous readers who had years since tried to digest that 
infinitely rambling discourse. The Bayreuth nebulous sheet, 
with Alberic Wolzogen and Joseph Mime Rubinstein as in- 
spired interpreters, could hardly have uttered sentences more 
to the mind of the Wahnfried Oracle. Our attention has 
been called to this matter by an article in the Neue freie 
Presse of Vienna, from the pen of that admirably acute and 
far-searching critic, Ir Eduard Hanslick. This article is so 
good and so much to the point, that we translate it for the 
benefit of our readers, It will especially interest those of 
the Jewish persuasion, who (the Germans especially) have 
done so much for Waguer in a country at one period able to 
understand Kotewara's Battle of Prague and Kreutger’s (not 





Cherubini’s) overture to Lodoiska, but just now utterly 
bewildered—perishing in diminished sevenths and tremolandz, 
just as (according to Wagner) the now ascendant Berlioz 
perished in mechanics and lay irretrievably buried beneath 
the ruins of his own machines. 


THE ABBE FRANZ LISZT ON THE JEWS. 

The celebrated publishing firm of Breitkopf and Hirtel“are, as 
most people know, issuing a new and splendid edition of Liszt's 
Collected Works. The book on Chopin commenced it and the 
monography on Gipsy-Music has just been added. Being 
thoroughly well uainted with this last production, Les 
Bohémiens et leur Musique, published in 1859, I was contented 
merely to look cursorily ae it, as I fancied it was nothing 
more than a thoroughly faithful reproduction of the first issue. 
Even the original date : “ Weimar, le 2 Avril, 1859,” is appended 
at the end of the “ Nouvelle édition.” Suddenly, however, my 
eye was caught by something which struck me as oa strange 
and new: a philippic against the Jews. I quickly discovered 
that Liszt had actually smuggled secretly into this otherwise wholly 
unaltered new issue quite ten pages wanting in the first. They 
belong to a very recent date, as is manifested by the reference to 
the Vatican Council of 1870, and by an allusion to Goldmark’s 
Kénigin von Saba. It is true that the first edition contained 
several chapters on the Jews, for in Liszt's case we must not ask 
what business the Jews have in a re eames on Gipsy-Music. 
His unchecked rambling loquacity, which renders the perusal of 
his books a wearing affliction, determined him to pour out all he 
knows and thinks about the people in question. Even in the 
first edition of the Bohémiens he expresses many a doubt as to 
the Jewish character, but he is moderate in his censure and even 
not sparing of conciliatory praise. Everything is quite different 
in the edition of 1881, wherein hatred of the Jews bursts out into 
bright flame and even assumes a practical form in the pro 
to drive all of them out of Europe into Palestine. Just as I was 
about to translate into German, for the benefit of our readers, the 
most aes es of this latest and highly remarkable 
creed of Liszt’s, I received a pamphlet, published in Pesth, which 
saved me half the labour. Franz Liszt on the Jews, is the title, 
and behind the author’s Latin onym : “ Sagittarius” it is 
easy to recognize Herr Max Schiitz, the esteemed musical critic 
of the Pesther Lloyd. Anyone desiring a complete translation of 
Liszt’s diatribe accompanied by some very striking remarks 
thereon, will find both in the Pesth pamphlet. Hand in hand 
with this we will take a little walk through the newly Judaised 
book. 

‘True Jews,” writes Liszt, ‘‘are still the same to-day that they 
always have been. We find them everywhere still scowling under 
the mask of artificial loquacity ; still malevolent and spiteful, but 
apparently ready to serve others ; full of wiles, but submissive. . . 
Like a swarm of locusts they fell — the press; made themselves 
masters of periodical works ; forcibly cS a the guidance of 
men’s thoughts ; and appeared to establish themselves firmly as the 
salesmen of public opinion. At last, Christians began to perceive 
they were being driven away in their own country from the two 
principal sources of wealth : the trade in money— —and the 
inter e of thought, the press—driven therefrom by those who, 
while ca themselves French, German, and h citizens, 
overs bee page og a fact S., Care. and ie some day 

about a violent re-action. e of the persecu- 
tions which the exiles from Judea seattenan te perhaps, not yet 
concluded. Will a re-action be so vehement in its character 
to remind us of the horrors of the middle ages? Let us hope this 
will not be the case.” 

For art, Liszt denies the Jew oe ae vocation, since “a Jew 
cannot create anything—cannot fashion aught out of his own 
brain; the utmost of which he is capable is to follow the senti- 
menta of, and imitate, others.” 

‘‘As on the stage and in ting, 80, also, in music, the art of 
the Jews is fashioned on the stian model. They do not even 
make an effort to emancipate themselves from our methods, Meyer: 
beer did nothing more than combine and place side by side the 
Italian and the school; the com ion was new and 
secured him unexampled popularity, but it was more than 
mere combination. Mendelssohn did now what Handel had done 
before him, though, it is true, with modern means adapted to the 
habita of our audiences, All that Jews can do is transpose and 
combine the elements which we crease.” - 
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In connection with this subject, we recollect how very different- 
ly, in what appreciative, nay, admiring terms, Liszt once spoke of 

e very same men, Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer! It is incredible 
how prepossession and a deliberately fostered feeling of antipathy 
could alter Liszt’s former correct opinion, nay, induce him to write 
utter nonsense like what he says above of Mendelssohn and Meyer- 
beer. If the works of these two Masters, which the world has 
a for half a century, are produced only “ by combina- 
tion” and are not “created,” we cannot understand why the 
Jews have not, instead of one Mendelssohn and one Meyerbeer, 
long ago had some dozens. 

It is by the following course of reasoning that Liszt arrives at 
the solution of what to him is the burning question of the day :— 
aie cape ga heap and pane nie forbids a Jew ower 

sligh wards taking his people 
— to his fatherlan Sat if the Jews, freed from the aa 
of the Middle find their present position in the midst of 
Christian society ming more and more supportable and favour- 
able, more and more adapted for their rapacity” (‘‘ a leur rage de 
tout accaparer”’) ‘‘if it pleases them to decline every attempt to 
return to Palestine, because ~ await a miracle of God in their 
favour, have Christians, like Jews, any reason to wait for this 
miracle? . The Jew has not ceased to monopolise money ; 
nay, he has even gone so far as to throttle a country in the hour of 
danger by tightening or loosening his purse-strings, like Pandora’s 
box. He has exchanged the petty, retail trade of former days for 
wholesale trade, for banking business, of which, with a rapidity that 
dumfounders us, he has become the absolute ruler. The Jew arrays 
himself in all the freedom of modern times to attack the truths of 
Christianity. He made himself master of the press that he might 
the sooner shake the foundations of society. Just as he hates the 
God of Golgotha does he hate all the power, the superior nature, 
the beauty of the society which adores that God. He is, therefore, 
the born opponent of everything insuring its existence and comfort, 
its pean — ee. Under —- of meeting Christians in 
every 8 society, he belongs especi to eve ” (escouade) 
‘‘which works at the overt al established. pw e 4 pe matter 
under what rule, provided it tends to the overthrow of what exists : 
first the throne and then the altar, or, also, first the laws of religion 
and then the laws of politics. Since it is contrary to the nature of 
things that one le, like a itical animal, should live at the 
expense of another and establish itself in the folds of that other's 
entrails, it is the will of destiny that Christians should tear from 
their bosom this foreign race who lacerate it” (‘‘ que ce soient les 
Chrétiens qui arrachent cette race étrangére de leur sein qu'elle déchire’’) 
‘‘and take that race back once more to its own real country, with 
py Fee yam which perhaps may once again be reddened with 
qu 'a Dieu ne plaise,” oe adds the Abbé. 

To out the above plan, Franz Liszt proposes that 
Palestine shall be declared a neutral country and placed under the 
protectorate of the Great Powers whose banner shall wave over 
the Holy Sepulchre, where, as at other places hallowed by tradition, 
Christian soldiers shall mount guard. Christians are warned not 
to reject the plan, as their very existence is at stake. Should the 
Jews refuse to accept it, they must be forcibly transferred, and if 
necessary _ over the frontier ” (‘les chassant au besoin jusqu’a 
ses confins, 

Whether et from the influence of Richard Wagner, the 

+ enemy of the Jews, or from Liszt’s priestly surroundings in 
mé, it isa sorry sight to see a clever, and previously kindly 
and humane man, sink down into such a dirty abyss of malicious- 
pa arm-in-arm with le like Sticker and Istoczy. Of a 
truth, this latest phase of the old gentleman produces too patho- 
1 an effect for us to make merry con amore over him. 


Sell less can we think him in earnest though he publishes his 

anti-Semitic prescriptions with perfect seriousness. Everyone 

then must decide for himself whether to feel amused or angry. 
Ep, Hanstick. 


We feel vastly “amused.” To be “angry” with the man 
who not only wrote but actually published that ventose 
rhapsody, the book on Chopin, would be preposterous. He 
could only be the same man who composed the Mefisto- Walzer. 
Possibly, the threatened vacarme of next year, with Carl 
Rosa as the early chanticleer, will lead to “cycles” of 
Liszt, with St Blizabeth for St Paul, Christus (not Mendels- 
sobn's) for The Messiah, something new from the same source 





for Elijah, and the Symphonic Poems for the symphonies of 
Beethoven, &c. So Mendelssohn “did only what Handel 
had done before him”; and, in fact, “ all that Jews can do 
is transpose and combine the elements which we create.” 
“‘ We,” of course, includes Liszt himself. What, in the name 
of Pomponatius, has Liszt created that Mendelssohn has 
“transposed and combined” ? 
Otto Beard. 


—o—— 


BURNING OF A THEATRE IN VIENNA. 
Vienna, Dec. 8 (10.0 p.m.). 


A terrible calamity has occurred here this evening—the burning 
of the Ring Theatre—attended with an appalling, and, as yet, 
unknown loss of life. The fire broke out at a few minutes past 
seven o'clock, just as the curtain was about to be raised for the 
second performance of Offenbach’s Contes des Hoffmann, Being 
a holiday, the house was crowded. 

The cause of the disaster is understood to have originated in an 
explosion of gas. Instantly the alarm was given the audience 
rushed out in the utmost panic and disorder. Even now the 
flames are still raging in their full fury, and it is quite impos- 
sible to obtain trustworthy details, but it is certain that there has 
been a lamentable loss of life, scarcely if ever equalled in any 
similar disaster. 

According to one account, over one hundred of the audience, 
occupying seats in the upper galleries, have perished. Any 
estimates of this kind, however, must be mere approximations— 
guesses, in fact—for there are no means of ascertaining’ how 
many persons may have been burnt, suffocated, or ed to 
death ; nor is it likely that an accurate statement will be possible 
for some time. 

The Ring Theatre is the building in which Mdlle Sarah 
Bernhardt appeared in a series of performances during her recent 
visit to this capital. It has lately been renovated, and was under 
the management of M. Jauner, ex-director of the Grand Opera. 
It is a comparatively new building, having been opened in 1873, 
and was formerly known as the “ Comic Opera Theatre.” 

A later account says:—The fire was caused by the fall of a 
hanging lamp on the stage. The house was tolerably well filled 
at the time, and the loss of life is very great. 

The greatest efforts are still being made to save life, and the 
scene has been of a terrible description, the flames shooting up 
through the roof and eventually gutting the entire building. 

Up to ten p.m. 145 bodies have been brought out of the theatre, 
but the number of dead in the house is still very great. The 
chief cause of this horrible catastrophe was that in the con- 
fusion the iron partition separating the stage from the body of 
the theatre was not let down, and the fire consequently was not 
confined, as it might have been, to the stage. 

The rapidity with which the flames spread prevented the people 
from taking advantage of the ordinary means of exit. Only a 
small proportion of the audience were saved by risking a leap 
from the windows, three storeys high, into the cloths extended to 
receive them. 

From an examination it has been found that in nearly all cases 
the deaths were caused by suffocation. An approximate estimate 

laces the number of deaths at 300. Some of the bodies are 

earfully disfigured. Several persons broke their arms in spring- 
ing from the windows into the sheets held for their reception, and 
four i them, who sustained severe injuries, were conveyed to the 
hospital. 

oo the missing is the wife of the Court Musical Director 
Hellmesberger. 

Most of the bodies which have been identified up to the present 
are those of ple and minor officials, At the time of 
the occurrence there were but few people in the boxes and stalls, 

The excitement in Vienna is intense, and is increased by the 
belief that the catastrophe was due to negligence and want of 
presence of mind, the care prescribed in using the iron curs 
tain and telegraphing to the fire-engine stations having been 


“‘. of the disaster spreading the perf t the 
e@ news e rea @ performances a 
other theatres were sto —D. Tq 
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MORE “ ZUKUNFT” BAVARIAN DESPOTISM. 


A correspondent from the Bavarian capital tells us an almost 
incredible story, which we, nevertheless, submit to our readers, 
Wagnerian and non-Wagnerian, hoping to gain from one or the 
other party some sure clue to the mystery :— 

‘‘ A short time since the band of the Theatre Royal at Munich 
rehearsed a new suite by Franz Lachner, under the direction of the 
composer. The work is to be performed at a concert of the Musical 
Academy in the Odeon. When the rehearsal was over, Baron von 
Perfall, Intendant-General of the Theatres Royal, taking the con- 
ductor’s place, informed the members of the orchestra, by command 
of his Majesty, that they would have to co-operate in the Parsifal 
performances at Bayreuth as part of their regular duty. All 
requests for exemption were to be sent in before the expiration of a 
certain fixed period. Von Perfall then expressed his disapprobation 
that several members of the orchestra had on various occasions 
spoken unfavourably of Wiillner’s recitatives to Oberon, and told 
them that he expected they would in future abstain from in any 
way finding fault with works they had to execute. He referred 
also with displeasure to a caricature in which one of them had 
represented Weber as pulling Wiillner’s hair, Wiillner being 
depicted as a diminutive school-boy. Strauss, a member of the 
orchestra, protested emphatically against the Baron’s observations, 
remarking that it was impossible for musicians to mix in society 
and not express any opinion on matters connected with their art.” 


If this is the manner in which Herr Richard Wagner obtains 
his orchestra at Bayreuth, may his shadow never be less! Let 
us imagine our respected Lord Chamberlain addressing the mem- 
bers of an English orchestra in such terms, He would be received 
with shouts of derision. Ask Sir Michael Costa, the most popular 
orchestral chief who has ever resided among us, whether in any 
circumstances he could be persuaded thus to convey a Court edict 
to those faithful followers whose interests he has always so rigidly 
advocated, while at the same time exercising the strictest dis- 
cipline, as a matter of duty to his employers, combined with self- 
respect and devotion to hisart. No. Sir Michael is both an 
artist and a gentleman. We learn from credible sources that 
Herr Wiillner’s recitatives are obtrusively bad; and while 
applauding Herr Strauss for his straightforward manliness, call 
upon “J. B.” to make one of his inimitable poems upon the 
subject, and upon “C, L.” to illustrate it with one of his 
inimitable sketches, 5 

Theophilus Queer. 








_ Dunine a recent visit to Brussels, Miss Emma Thursby, whose 
singing in private circles had charmed all hearers, was urgently 
pressed to give a public concert, but being obliged to leave for 
Bordeaux, to sing at the Cercle Philharmonique, she was com- 
pelled to decline. 

Map. Scatcul of the Royal Italian Opera, is engaged by Max 
Strakosch for next season in the United States She will sileles 
three thousand dollars a month, 











Topeka (KAnsas).—Mdme Muntefering, née Elisa Mori, (daughte 
of Mr Nicholas Mori, the accomplished violinist of reer 4 ) ms : 
“recital” of pianoforte music in the lecture room of the Congre- 
gational church, on Saturday evening, November 5. Mdme 
Muntefering’s long residence in Topeka and her well founded 
reputation as an artist of true merit, were sufficient to insure an 
audience of the right sort—friendly and at the same time apprecia- 
tive—an audience capable not wy of criticising but criticising in a 
kindly spirit. To let you know that we are, in Topeka, not far in 
‘the rear rank” of music I send you Mdme Muntefering’s pro- 
gramme, viz. : 

Polonaise, (Chopin) ; Three songs without words, (Mendelssohn) : Momen 
(Cneni) a 2,C a eee Grand Fantasia, F ie deed 

opin); Humoresken ; » Minuet, Allegretto Con i 
re Vaso Caprice, (Lisst) " gre Grazia, Alla Burla, 

he singers were Miss J, A, Lescher and Mr Denton-Carde 
lady contributing Gounod’s ‘Nella calma d’un bel sogno ” aad 
Pinguti’s ‘Don’t forget me,” the gentleman, Blumenthal’s “ M 
Queen,” and Hatton's To Anthea.’ — Correspondence. 





CONCERTS. 

Royau Socrery or Musicrans.—The annual performance of The 
Messiah, usually given by this institution early in the summer 
season, was postponed this year to Friday last, Dec. 2nd, when the 
increased attendance proved that the fresh arrangement was —— 
able to patrons and the general public. Although Handel— 
munificent friend of the Society, the musical benefactor of the 
English speaking races—can never be said out of season, yet about 
Christmas time The Messiah occupies a most shed place in 
the observances of the great social and religions estival. Unfor- 
tunately, many customs practised at home and abroad are hardly in 
keeping with the solemn and mighty event celebrated. Indeed, few 
things so happily unite art pleasure to spiritual exaltation as 
Handel’s chef d’euvre. The English people must fall greatly away 
from religious faith and fervour, as well as decline in sound musical 
taste, belure they can wilfully let it suffer entire neglect. The per- 
formance on Friday last was in every way calculated to keep alive 
affectionate regard for the great work. band, led by Mr Viotti 
Collins, was able and complete, the chorus full and efficient. The 
cua Miss rc a _ ye — and <= 
Ho lenn; Mr W. espeare, . H. mmings, 
Frederick King, and Mr Lewis Thomas. Mdme Patey was an- 
nounced, but unfortunately arrived at the hall too late to sing the 
part allotted to her. It need not be said that the audience were 
disappointed, but it was, and should again be stated that no one 
regretted the contre-temps more than the gifted lady. Happily an 
excellent substitute was found in Miss Hope Glenn, who sang ‘‘ He 
was despised” with the same ability she had shown in the earlier 
numbers of the contralto part, assigned to her in the programme. 
Mr T. Harper, the greatest of pire <p played the obbligato 
to the air, ‘‘The trumpet shall sound”; Mr E. J. Hopkins, the 
accomplished organist of the Temple Church, presided at the organ ; 
and Mr W. G. Cusins conducted with unfailing skill.—P. G. 

Mr VAL NIcHoLson gave a vocal and instrumental concert at 
the Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill, on Tuesday evening, November 
29th, with the aid of Miss Jessie Royd and Mr H. Piercy, as vocal- 
ists. The instrumentalists were Messrs F. M. Wallace (violin), 
C. Doyle (viola), Edward Howell (violoncello), A. Howell, (contra 
basso), Lazarus (clarinet), T. Mann, (horn), Hutchins (bassoon), and 
W. H. Thomas (pianoforte). ‘The artists were all that could be 
desired, and the programme well selected, including, as it did, the 
quick movement from Fesca’s septet in D minor, a theme and varia- 
tions by Schubert, the Andante, Scherzo and Finale from Beethoven’s 
Septet, and Boccherini’s Minuet (for stri only). Besides the 
= named, Mr Val Nicholson played a ballade and polonaise by 

Jieuxtemps, Mr Edward Howell a melody by Molique and an 
eccentric composition by Popper, entitled ‘* Arlequin,” Mr Lazarus 
oe Weber’s concertino for clarinet, and Mr W. H. Thomas 
Yhopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor for the pianoforte. Having tiamed 
the performers we need hardly remark that each composition was 
rendered in perfection and that applause and ‘‘re-calls” were 
heartily awarded. The vocal contributions by Mr Piercy were 
Mozart's ‘‘ Dalla sua pace,” and Mr Frederic Clay’s ‘‘I’ll sing thee 
songs of Araby.” Miss Jessie Royd gave Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Venetian 
boat a and the old Northumbrian song, ‘‘ Weel may the keel 
row.” Mr W. H. Thomas accompanied. 


—9j— 


PROVINCIAL, 

Eccixs.—On Tuesday evening a concert was given in the Town 
Hall, and the proceeds devoted to the reduction of the debt on St 
Andrew’s Church, Eccles, The concert was held under the auspices 
of the Masonic lodges of the Eccles, Urmston, and Worsley districts, 
and under the ae atronage of Bro. the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Lathom, D.G,M. of Masons in England, and R.W.P.G.M. 
of West Lancashire ; Bro. the Hon. F. Stanley, M.P., D.P.G.M. of 
West Lancashire; Bro. Col. Le Gendre N. Starkie, R.W.P.G,M. 
of East Lancashire; Bro. George Mellor, P.G.D., D.P.G.M. of 
East Lancashire; Bro. the Earl of Mulgrave, &c. The singers 
were Mdme Du Pré and Miss Fanny Bristow, Messrs F. Hollins, 
Cruttwell, Sherland Ball, and Lewtas. Dr Horton Allison was the 
pianist. He possesses a masterly technique, great intelligence, and 
pereet sympathy with the compositions he is rendering. THis touch 
s firm, his phrasing clear, and his style free from exaggeration, He 
played, admirably, Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor (the 
* or ”), and an improvisation on airs from Gounod’s opera, 
Faust, fully meriting the hearty applause he received, 








ro mp toy: ee ani “4 Mendelssohn's St Paul was 
recently given in the Frauenkiro a combination of vocal asso: 
ciasion’, Fapported by Mannsfeldt Srobestre, under the direstion 
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MR GEAUSSENT’S CHOIR. 


When Mr Henry Leslie’s choir committed suicide on account of 
the loss of its chief, and did a wrong to English art such as will not 
soon be repaired, amateurs were justified in expecting the advent of 
many candidates for a vacant place of so much honour and dignity. 
As yet, however, we have not been embarrassed by a rush of aspi- 
rants, and there is more reason than ever for the fear that the part- 
song and madrigal are following the glee and catch into oblivion, as 
far, at all events, as public poten eed areconcerned. Wecannot 
regard this state of s as cheering, since it forebodes the extinc- 
tion of a branch of art wherein England has excelled for many 
years. Our composers of unaccompanied vocal music, from the 
days of the Tudors to the present time, are entitled to hold up their 
heads anywhere, and we, their countrymen, have a right to be proud 
of them. Moreover, the long-continued existence amongst us of a 
great vocal school has had its legitimate consequence in the choral 
singing 80 general and so excellent, that we may ao for it 
comparison with the choral singing of any other country. e hear 
a good deal, from time to time, of what our continental rivals are 
doing in this way, but no one who has had experience of an average 
French or German choir thinks for a moment of pitting it against an 
ave lish one. In point of fact, the singers once conducted 
by Mr Leslie and the chorus of the Leeds Festival would—the one 
in unaccompanied music, the other in association with an orchestra— 

ive the picked bodies of the continent long odds and then beat the 
t of them easily. It would be a thousand pities if we were to 
lose this supremacy. Not that the result is probable in anythin 
like a comprehensive sense. Our oratorio-chorus may be depend 
upon to keep their pride of place inst all comers, but with 
regard to those which affect the madrigal and part-song, the out- 
look is not quite so assuring. The masterpieces of our old com- 
posers, together with the productions of their worthy successors, 
are now little better esteemed than so much programme-padding. 
As an entertainment in themselves their day is almost d, whic 
fact those who look back upon the history of Mr Leslie’s choir 
recognize as having been proved by the most practical test. Dif- 
ferent people would, no doubt, account for this in various ways: 
some, perhaps, by a reference to a rise of the modern orchestra, its 
aggressive career, and its ever-accruing tendency to make an excita- 
tion of the nervous system stand in popular conception for true 
musical effect. Whatever the cause, the result is only too clear ; 
wherefore we shall not be far wrong in looking upon ‘‘ Mr Geaus- 
sent’s Choir,” and all other such associations, in the light of a for- 
lorn hope. None the less, however, is it a duty to bid them welcome, 
with a wish for their ‘‘ long continuance and increasing.” 

The goal of singers that made its first public appearance in St 
James’s on Thursday evening, December Ist, boasts, at present, 
only a few weeks’ existence. It is, however, an off-shoot of one of 
the very many excellent choral societies that flourish in the suburbs 
of London, and, to the credit of transpontine regions, traces its 
origin to Blackheath, just as that conducted by Mr Venables owns 
to its birth in Camberwell. The “Blackheath Musical Society,” 
founded by Mr Geaussent in 1879, no longer exists under that name. 
It died, in fact, that from its ashes ‘‘ Mr Geaussent’s Choir ” might 
spring, and, disdaining local limitations, aim at metropolitan fame. 

e must, of course, judge with leniency the first performance of 
this youthful body. Perfection in choral singing is not the work of 
a few weeks, nor can anybody, by taking ever so much sea, 
find a royal road thereto. Yet the choir had no occasion to plead 
for special indulgence, and those among the audience who went 
charged with a spirit of mercy, found but little provocation to its 
use. The singing was faded of surprising excellence, one specially 
noticeable point , that while none of the essentials of perfect 

Y pm none were absolutely wanting. bn 


isdom, thanks,” is no child’s play for those who 
delicate harmonies of Spehr'a * How lovel 
fair” to be lightly treated by even the most cul- 


are thy d 
tured “of those who essay them. unaccompanied pieces, such as 
Smart's “Good night, thou glorious sun,” and “ e Song,” the 
choir was no less su . Ite merits thus seemed, within the 
limits laid down, to be good ‘all round,” and its career will be 
watched with corresponding interest, Mr Geaussent wisely 
refrained from trusting too much to the attractive force of his 
pengerted music, acting rather as though it were subordinate to 





solo. Hence he engaged a bevy of excellent artists, including Mdlle 
Janotha, Mr Gaseme Miss Clara Samuell, Mdme Patey, Mr Maas, 
and Mr Miles, each of whom contributed more or less familiar 
pieces, and was applauded with more or less enthusiasm. We 
should add that the pianoforte accompaniments were well played by 
Mr J. T. Field, and those for organ more than well Mr C. 
Warwick Jordan. Mr Jordan’s work in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘O God of 
Mercy ” was done in a manner simply perfect.—D. 7. 


—o—— 


SARAH BERNHARDT AT ODESSA, 


Particulars have been received of the brutal demonstration against 
Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt at Odessa, on Nov. 25. During the day the 
gifted actress, having received warnings that something of an 
unusual character was about to occur, deposited her diamonds in a 
place of safety, but took no other precaution. After the perform- 
ance, which was as successful as ever, a friend offered to accompany 
Mdlle Bernhardt to her hotel, and the carriage had proceeded some 
200 yards without interference. Suddenly it was stopped by a 
furious mob, with cries of ‘‘ Down with the Jewess! Out with your 
money!” Stones were hurled at the vehicle, but the coachman 
broke away and reached the hotel in safety. Here another crowd 
was gathered, and the attack recommenced with unabated vigour. 
Sarah Bernhardt, with admirable presence of mind, opened the 
case containing the jewellery she had just worn, and flung the 
glittering toys among the mob. A scramble ensued, during which 
the actress and her companion, taking advantage of the lull, rushed 
into the hotel, the doors being at once closed. It was not a moment 
too soon, as, while Mdlle Bernhardt lay fainting in the hall, the 
mob endeavoured to effect an entrance, shouting, ‘‘Out with the 
Jewess! She has given us false diamonds!” The actress, quickly 
recovering from her swoon, laughed gaily, exclaiming, ‘‘ Do these 
people think | am going to cast pearls beforeswine?” Quiet was not 
restored till past midnight, and a number of arrests were made. The 
troops occupied the houses of the wealthier Hebrews, to defend 
them from aggression, night-patrols promenading the streets in- 
habited by the Jews. Nevertheless, excesses were committed, and 
shops were wrecked, including that of Solomon Bernhard, supposed 
to be a relative of the actress. Through the night Mdlle Sarah 
never closed her eyes, and in the morning she was found in such a 
state of nervous excitement as disabled her from uttering a word. 
—/( Paris Correspondence of the “‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

Our correspondent at Odessa writes, Nov. 27:—‘‘ Yesterday a 
disturbance occurred at and in the vicinity of the theatre through 
people fighting for tickets to see Sarah Bernhardt. All the places 
in the principal parts of the house were secured by the public two 
or three weeks before her arrival. But tickets for those in the 
upper boxes, amphitheatre, and gallery can only be obtained on the 
day of representation. Yesterday being the Jewish Sabbath, a 
number of Jews beseiged the theatre for tickets for purposes of 
speculation. This so incensed the Christians that they commenced 
attacking them. Cossacks and gendarmes were immediately called 
out to aid the police in preventing a renewal of anti-Jewish rioting, 
which they promptly succeeded in doing. But the streets are still 
patrolled ex , and last night Sarah Bernhardt was escorted from the 
theatre to her hotel by twelve mounted Cossacks, the hostile feeling, 
in consequence of her ially Jewish origin, being slightly extended 
to her, and it is even said that on Friday night some gamin threw a 
stone at her carriage as she was returning to her hotel after the per- 
formance. Such is the desire to see Mdlle Bernhardt that tickets 
have been re-sold at five to twenty-five times their original cost.” 

December 2:—‘‘ With reference to my report of the insult 
offered here to Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt last week, I may say 
that the senational accounts in the Figaro, the Neue Freie Presse, 
and other foreign papers on the subject are gross exaggerations. It 
is true that a few pickled cucumbers were thrown at the carriage ; 
but this seemed to me to be too ludicrous an incident to be worth 
mentioning in my letter. The reason of these curious missiles being 
at hand was because they are sold in the street outside the doors 
the theatre to the frequenters of the gallery,” —T'imes’ 
from Odessa. 








Brussets.—A new attraction, namely: the choral element, has 
been added to the Popular Concerts, which will this season be five 
in number, Of these, two will find ko orig mre for the chorus and 
two be exclusively symphonic, The fifth is to be devoted to the 
works of various living Belgian composers, each of whom will 
conduct his own music, ? 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


Mr John Boosey’s sixteenth annual series of ‘‘ London Ballad 
Concerts” began on Wednesday evening before a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. The singers were Mesdames Marie Roze and 
Antoinette Sterling, Misses Mary Davies and Damian, Messrs 
Edward Lloyd, Barrington Foote, Maybrick, and Santley, assisted 
by the South London Choral Society under the direction of Mr L. C. 
Venables. Besides many of the favourite ballads introduced at 
previous concerts, several new ones were given, some of which are 
likely to rival the popularity of their older companions. We may 
specially name Molloy’s “Long avenue,” sung by Mdme Sterling 
(encored), Stephen Adams’ ‘‘ Little hero,” by Mr Maybrick (encored), 
and Frederic Clay’s ‘‘Gipsy John,” by Mr Santley (encored). 
Among the old favourites were F. H. Cowen’s ‘It was a dream,” 
and Claribel’s ‘‘ Five o’clock in the morning,” the first expressively 
and the last archly rendered by Mdme Marie Roze, who made a 
most favourable impression and was warmly re-called after each. 
Among the new ballads we ought to have mentioned Marzials’ 
‘* Miller and the Maid,” which, sung by Miss Davies, made one of 
the ‘‘hits” of the evening, and among the old favourites, Sullivan’s 
‘Distant shore,” sung by Mr Lloyd and unanimously encored. 
Mr Barrington Foote was “called,” both after Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Night 
watch ” and Edward Loder’s ‘‘ Diver,” Miss Damian having to 
repeat Cowen’s ‘‘Regret.” The South London Choral Society 
acquitted themselves admirably in ‘‘ Ye mariners of England” and 
Brinley Richards’ ‘‘ Up! quit thy bower.” Mr Sidney Naylor 
conducted and also played a selection of music on the organ at the 
commencement of the concert. 


—_—o——_ 


CHARLES LECOCQ* 

On the 8th April, 1857, the curtain of the Théatre des Bouffes 
Parisiens rose for the performance of a short one-act piece, entitled 
Le Docteur Miracle, with words by MM. Léon Battu and Ludovic 
Halévy, the music being the work of a young and as yet unknown 
musician, Charles Lecocqg. The next day, the 9th of April, the 
curtain of the same theatre rose again on the same piece; but, 
though unchanged as far as regarded the words, the latter was 
provided with different music, signed by another young musician 
as unknown as his predecessor of the previous evening and named 
Georges Bizet. Here is the explanation of this fact, unexampled 
probably in the annals of a lyrical theatre, small or large. Offen- 
bach, then manager of the Bouffes Parisiens, and not averse to a 
clever puff, conceived, with the view of getting his theatre talked 
about, the ingenious notion of offering a prize, open to all French 
musicians, for the best setting of a piece which the successful 
competitor should have the honour of seeing performed at the 
theatre aforesaid. Seventy-eight composers—neither more nor 
less—took part in the preparatory competition, and of these 
seventy-eight ambitious candidates six were considered worthy of 
contending in the decisive trial. The six privileged beings were 
MM. Bizet, Demerssemann, Erlanger, Ch. Lecocq, Limagne, and 
Manniquet, each of whom received a copy of the libretto of Le 
Docteur Miracle for the purpose of setting it to music within a 
period of three months. At the expiration of that time, the 
scores were submitted to the judgment of a jury, consisting of 
MM. Auber, Halévy, Ambroise Thomas, Scribe, Saint-Georges, 
Mélesville, Leborne, Victor Massé, Gounod, Gevaert, and Bazin, 
and this jury, in its wisdom, having decided that MM. Bizet and 
pe Wg to be bracketed as equal, Offenbach, in his generosity, 
decided in his turn, that the works of both victors should be 
presented to the public, and that Le Docteur Miracle should be 
— on the stage of the Bouffes Parisiens one night with 

ecocq’s music and the next with Georges Bizet’s, This was how 
the event mentioned above came to pass. By a sort of irony of 
fate, it turned out that of the two successful young men, Ch. 
Lecocq was destined to be the reformer of the operetta style, all 
his efforts tending to raise and assimilate it to the style of comic 
opera, while the other, Bizet, was to stand forth as the most deadly 
enemy of comic opera and profess the profoundest disdain for the 
musicians who had raised him to the pinnacle of his glory, And 
yet, what is still more remarkable, Bizet was doomed to die in the 
flower of his age, at the very moment he had achieved on the 
stage of the Opéra-Comique one of the most brilliant successes 
known there for a very long time, We all recollect with what 
well founded favour his score of Carmen was received some few 


* From La Musique Popultite. 








years ago. But Le Docteur Miracle, we must confess, had not 
proved very successful, nor had Bizet’s music benefited it more than 
had Ch, Lecocq’s, whose career we will now proceed to sketch. 


Il. 

Born at Paris, on the 3rd June, 1832, Ch. Lecooq is assuredly 
in a particular style one of the most gifted and most active mem- 
bers of the young musical generation. Though he went to the 
Conservatory, he entered it later than usual, and was already a 
tolerably skilful pianist, when, being at the time more than 
seventeen, he was admitted into Bazin’s class for harmony and 
accompaniment. After carrying off a first prize in this class, he 
became Halévy’s pupil for fugue and composition, while studying 
simultaneously the organ with Benoist. He was awarded a 
second prize for the fugue and a first accessit for the organ. 
Thus we see that, despite the style he has since cultivated, Ch. 
Lecocgq is an educated musician, who has gone through a course 
of the strictest and most serious study. After leaving the Con- 
servatory, he took to teaching. He did not, however, propose 
devoting himself entirely to this but was ambitious of achieving 
success as a composer. Every one is aware, however, how difficult 
it is for a young musician to make a beginning in France. For 
a moment, Ch. Lecocq might have thought that chance was 
about to favour him in this respect, and the victory he achieved 
in Le Doctewr Miracle competition really did ap to open up 
the way for him. Such, unfortunately, was not the case, and the 
scant success he obtained with his score soon caused his name to fall 
again into the obscurity whence it had seemed for an instant about 
to emerge. A second attempt, made two years afterwards, was 
still less fortunate than the first and a one-act operetta, entitled 
Huis clos, which he produced at the little theatre of the Folies 
Nouvelles, on the 29th January, 1859, could not be played to the 
end, on account of the badness of the book, and was never re- 
peated. He did not lose courage, however, and a few years 
subsequently he succeeded in getting produced at the little 
Théatre des Folies Marigny, in the Champs Elysées, the same 
theatre which was recently destroyed, some operettas distin- 
guished for their charming grace and easy inspiration. Cn this 
liliputian stage he produced Le Baiser a la Porte, Liline et 
Valentia, Les Ondines au Champagne, and Le Cabinet de 
Ramponneau, Between the last two he brought out, at the Palais 
Royal, a work of the same kind, Le Myosotis, the music of which, 
composed to‘an extremely funny book by that admirable carica- 
turist, Cham, was very favourably received, By these light pro- 
ductions Ch. Lecocq was getting his hand in, testing his strength, 
and preluding to his subsequent successes. A new lyrical theatre 
of modest proportions had just been opened under the name of 
the Théitre de l’Athénée. Ch, Lecocq brought out there a yr 
little two-act comic opera, L’ Amour et son is ( 
January, 1868), and almost immediately afterw @ more 
important work, Fleur de Thé (11th April, 1868), which was the 
first thing of his that created any sensation and which ran above 
a hundred nights. If not remarkable for complete por geome 
the score -was distinguished at least for its ingenious and careful 
construction; by an attention to form destined subsequently to 
constitute one of his characteristic qualities, and offering a strong 
contrast to the free-and-easy style affected by the masters in this 
kind of writing, MM. Offenbach and Hervé; and, lastly, by a 
delicate, unpretentious striving after orchestral effects, Fleur 
de Thé was afterwards revived at the Variétés, and, translated into 
ae languages, no less favourably received abroad than in 

aris, 

In the course of the same year, 1868, Ch. wrote also for 
the Théitre de lAthénée a one-act comic opera, Les Jumeaux de 
Bergame, and composed some new pieces for a three-act vaude- 
ville, Ze Carnaval dun Merle blanc, played at the Palais Royal. 
The year following he brought out at the Bouffes Parisiens two 
one-act operettas, Gandolfo and Le Rajah de Mysore. In 1870, 
he produced at the same theatre two more such works, Le Testa- 
ment de M. de Crac,and Le Barbier de Trouville, the last being 
originally performed, for what reason I know not, anonymously, 


ITI, 
We have now reached the brilliant period in the angen 
career, Les Cent Vierges, a three-act buffo opera, first performed 
at the Variétés, on the 18th May, 1872, achieved a splendid 


wuceess after having previously run more than @ hundred nights 
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in Brussels.* But this was nothing compared with the success of 
La Fille de Madame Angot, which, having likewise been produced 
in Brussels, on the 4th December, 1872, was brought out at the 
Folies-Dramatiques, Paris, on the 21st February, 1873, and repre- 
sented for more than four hundred consecutive nights. Such an 
event speedily rendered Ch. Levocq’s name popular, and very 
soon all the tres devoted to operetta were vieing with each 
other to procure something from his pen. Theatrical managers 
sometimes commit strange mistakes in their estimate of the works 
submitted to their judgment. Thus La Fille de Madame Angot, 
of which on wns was — at Brussels during the war, was 
very nearly never being brought out, as no manager would accept 
it. It is said to have been refused successively at four Paris 
theatres: the Opéra-Comique, the Variétés, the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
and the Folies-Dramatiques. We are told that in despair the 
authors took it to Brussels, where it was played upwards of a 
hundred nights running, and that it was only after this success 
that the management of the Folies-Dramatiques made up their 
mind to ie a piece which subsequently brought in more than 
2,000,000 cs to their treasury. How can we have confidence 
in the judgment of managers, however skilful and intelligent, 
when we see them guilty of such errors, and when so delightful 
a piece, backed up by a score always charming and sometimes 
exquisite, finds no mercy at their hands. But from this moment 
Ch. Lecocq’s fortune was made, He has, it is true, experienced 
some reverses, but he also achieved numerous successes, which, 
though not equalling the success of the work which every one con- 
siders his masterpiece, created’a great sensation, and kept their 
place in the bills, In the month of November, 1874, he brought 
out rapidly, one after the other, Girofié-Girofla (first performed 
in Brussels) at the ThéAtre de la Renaissance, and Les Prés-Saint- 
Gervais at the Variétés. The first was very well received, but the 
second proved less fortunate, and ran only a limited number of 
nights. Le Pompon, produced the following year at the Folies- 
Dr ues, was not more successful than Les Prés-Saint-Gervais, 
though the score was most charming, and its style elegant in the 
extreme; but the remarkable weakness of the book proved fatal 
to the music. The composer revenged himself, however, with La 
Petit Mariée, which drew crowds to the Renaissance, and it was at 
the same theatre that he produced in succession Kosiki (1876), 
La Marjolaine (1877), Le Petit Due (1878), La Camargo (1878), 
Le Petite Demoiselle (1879), La Jolie Persane (1879). In the 

ear last named he produced likewise Le Grand Casimir, at the 

ariétés. Each of these works was in three acts, and it was 
evident that the composer was making himself rather too cheap, 
and writing too much to be invariably fortunate. Thus, Jeannot, 
performed at the Renaissance in 1880, was only moderately 
successful. We have seen in another column how triumphantly 
the composer has made up for this check, and the brilliant success 
of Le Jour et la Nuit takes us back to the happy times of La 
Fille de Madame Angot, and — Mariée. 


Ch. Lecocq has made a separate place for himself among 
the young artists forming the new French school. Welcomed by 
the theatres which, after the Bouffes-Parisiens, had devoted them- 
selves to the cultivation of buffo-opera, but unable to obtain 
admission to the Opéra-Comique (which ought to have received 


him hospitably long ago), he has r , a8 far as this was 
possible, on the traditions of the unhealthy school to which he 
was condemned, appearing to have made it his mission to raise 
and transform, or, at the least, profoundly to modify that school. 
While MM. Offenbach and Hervé, the two creators of operetta, 
seemed to have set their minds on degrading music, the insuffi- 
ciency of their primary education leaving them no resource save 
to flatter the grosser instincts of the public, Ch. Lecoeg, 
being an educated and distinguished artist, strove, on the contrary, 
to refine the taste of his audiences; exhibited the most praise- 
worthy respect for the art he followed; and, endeavouring to 
raise the level of the style he was compelled to cultivate, directed 
all his efforts towards bringing operetta into the fold of comic- 
opera. This was the more difficult for the young musician, 


* During the war of 1870-71, Ch. Lecocq retired to Brussels, and shortly 
afterwards produced there Les Cent Vierges. It may not be superfluous to 
state, in connection with the above fact, that the composer, who suffers from a 
sad affliction, can walk only on two crutches, The reader will at once under- 
etand why I mention this, 








because his two rivals, who had taken their master’s-degree when 
they entered the lists, had obtained a firm hold on the public ; it 
might then be considered a daring act on his part to repudiate 
their unhealthy tendencies, especially when we recollect that he 
could command only second-rate theatres and th hly ineffi- 
cient artists. For these reasons we ought to entertain a higher 
esteem for his talent, for the direction pursued by his mind, and, 
lastly, for the manner in which, after all, he conquered success. 
To tell the truth, Ch. Lecocq has employed operetta to kill 
operetta ; he has skilfully managed to make such concessions to 
the taste of the day as would modify that taste, and, with skill 
really deserving of praise, he has led the public to accept and, 
perhaps, desire something else than the musical slops and ribaldry 
that had so long been served up to them. This was not the work 
of a day only ; but the longer and more laborious the struggle, 
the more honourable and useful was the part played by the mu- 
sician. It is, therefore, only just that we should consider him if 
not the direct successor at any rate a worthy continuer of those 
charming composers, Berton, Dalayrac, Boieldieu, Nicolo, Auber, 
and Adam, who made a reputation in the department 
of musical comedy. Fleur de Thé and Les Cent Vierges were Ch. 
Lecocq’s first serious attempts in the path of re-action; in La 
Fille de Madame Angot, a work full of dash and spirit, but some- 
what less distinguished in style, his efforts seem to have momen- 
tarily ceased; but Giroflé-Girofla, Le Pompon, and La Petite 
Mariée, completed the evolution the composer had begun, and 
proved he had no intention of abandoning his purpose. In the 
above works we may appreciate Lecocq’s healthy and amiable 
qualities, that is to say: grace, elegance, refinement, and sweet- 
ness; a little more originality, a little more spontaneity in the 
melodic idea sometimes would, no doubt, not be unacceptable, but 
we feel, at any rate, that we have to do with a genuine musician, 
capable of constructing a piece of music, possessing a correct 
estimate of the stage and its requirements, taking advantage of 
every situation in a plot, and making something out of the slight- 
est details. In addition to these general qualities, we must praise, 
also, the composer’s pleasing style, his happy efforts in the matter 
of true musical dialogue, and his chatoyant orchestra, lively, 
joyous, and full of colour. In a word, Ch. Lecocq deserves hearty 
praise, not merely for his most undoubted talent, but also for his 
indisputable artistic honesty. His success has been very great 
abroad as well as in France, and his works, translated into every 
tongue, have been received with — favour in Germany, 
Bohemia, Italy, and Russia, as well as even in Sweden and 
America. Taken all in all and considered from every point, Ch. 
Lecoeq may be characterized as an artist, who, as a producer of 
the second class, does real honour to his native country. 
ARTHUR PoveiIN. 








Worcerstrr.—Toole, the inimitable Toole, appeared last nightat 
theTheatre Royal with his company from the Folly Theatre in Lon- 
don, and delighted one of the largest and most fashionable audiences 
which have crowded the house since it was resuscitated. The 
pieces chosen were the comedy of Upper Crust, and the farce of 
the Steeplechase, in both of which Mr Toole sustained his original 
parts with his usual gusto and humour. He was well supported 
by Messrs John Billington, Garden, Shelton, and an excellent 
company. The mounting of the pieces was all that could be 
wished. On Tuesday night he performed Chawles in A Fool and 
his Money, and also appeared in John Hollingshead’s farce of The 
Birthplace of Prodgers.— Worcester Daily Times. 

MarriaGE has deprived me of an esteemed and charming con- 
tributor in the person of Miss Bessie Richards, the well-known 
pianist, who has changed her name to Elisabéta Jonnescu and 
her place of residence to Bucharest. This lady sent me, the 
autumn before last, some brightly-written letters from Aix-les- 
Bains; and the musical criticisms published under the signature 
first of “ B. R.” and latterly of “ Juanera” were from her clever 
and original pen. Many of my readers will join me in my 
warmest felicitations to the young artist, who, if the cards under 
my i are accurately engraved, has changed her name indeed ! 
— Whitehall Review. 

Fora ‘‘ Tragic Overture ” dedicated to Dr Hans von Biilow, Philip 
Wolfrum, music-master in the mere at Bamberg, has been 
awarded 400 marks by the committee of the Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy Foundation, 
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WAIFS, 

The San Carlo, Naples, has been repaired and redecorated. 

Les Huguenots has drawn large houses to the Liceo, Barcelona, 

Fornari’s Zuma has been performed at the Teatro Bellini, Naples. 

Hentschel’s opera, Die schine Melusine, has been performed in 
Konigsberg. 

A life of the late Enrico Petrella has been published by his 
daughter, Clelia. 

A project has been started for erecting a hippodrome in the 
Piazza d’Armi, Milan. 

The Joachim Quartet recently gave a highly successful concert at 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred on J. R. Dunk! the Cross 
for Merit, with the Crown. 

Donizetti's Duca d’ Alba will be given during the Carneval season 
at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

It is proposed to perform Gounod’s 7'’ribut de Zamora this winter 
at the Teatro Reggio, Turin. 

It is proposed to hold at Berlin in 1883 an International Exhi- 
bition of Musical Instruments. 

It is proposed to fit the Milan Scala with Molinari Brothers’ 
apparatus for getting rid of foul air. 

Clément Broutin, who carried off the Prix de Rome in 1878, is 
writing an opera to be entitled Boabdil. 

A number of capitalists in Moscow have formed a company for 
the purpose of erecting a Folk’s Theatre. 

_ Catalani’s ida, recently performed in Warsaw, is to be translated 
into Polish and given by the regular company. 

Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Der Démon, will be performed, under 
his personal direction, next March, in Cologne. 

After leaving the Teatro Regio, Genoa, Galli-Marié will give a 
series of performances at the Pergola, Florence. 

_ Baron von Derwies, the well-known musical enthusiast, has left 
eight millions sterling, besides landed property. 

Having cancelled his engagement at the Teatro Real, Madrid, 
Mierzwinski (Mr Gye’s new tenor) has gone to Milan. 

Hessler, formerly director of the Stadttheater, Strassburgh, has 
assumed the management of the Carola-Theater, Leipsic. 

Bolognini has hired the Theatre of the Cercle de la Mediterranée, 
Nice, for his Italian-opera season, which begins on the 25th inst. 

David Popper, the violoncellist, has been giving concerts in Leipsic, 
Heidelberg, Hanover, Magdeburg, Dresden, Schwerin, and Berlin. 

Ferrario is painting a new architectural drop-scene for the Milan, 
Scala. It will be ready by the opening of the season, on the 26th 
inst. 

_ After her Scandinavian tour, Mdlle Marie Wieck intends spend- 
ing the winter in Gothenburg, to give lessons on the piano and in 
singing. 

Die Heilung des Blindgebornen, oratorio by Carl Léwe, has been 

erformed, under the direction of Taubert, in the Town-Church, 

orgau. 

Mrs Edwin Booth, wife of the American tragedian, died on the 
13th ult., in New York. She was formerly a concert-singer, and 
sang as Miss Mary McVicker. 

The Philharmonic Academy, Bologna, have published the first 
number of a catalogue of the autographs bequeathed them by the 
Abbé Masseangelo Masseangeli. 

Xaver Scharwenka, the pianist at the third Subscription Concert, 
Breslau, played his own Second Pianoforte Concerto, with solo- 
pieces by Mendelssohn and Liszt. 

M. Théodore Gouvy went lately to Leipsic to superintend the 
rehearsals of his new dramatic cantata, dipe a Colone, to be per- 
formed at the Gewandhaus Concerts. 

Vocal societies from Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, will 
take part in the Musical Festival to be held under the direction of 
Theodor Thomas, next May in New York. 

Albert Vinzentini has announced his intention of giving at St 
Petersburgh a short series of concerts, the first part of each devoted 
to Russian, and the second to French music. 

It is said that Donizetti’s Duca d’ Alba, completed by Signor Salvi, 
and Massenet's Hérodiade, will be among the operas performed, in 
the course of this season, at the Milan Scala. 


A musical soirée is to be held in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
on Monday. The Duke of Edinburgh will preside and the Princes 
Leopold and Christian will address the audience on the subject 
of musical culture, 





Mdme Amalie Joachim intends giving in Berlin, this winter, two 
‘* Lieder Concerts,” one devoted to Schubert and one to Brahms, 
The programme at each will include part-songs. 

# Some one got into a Vermont (U.S.) church vestry, just after the 
deacons and clergymen had held a meeting. And he left four 
bottles and a whiskey flask (all empty), and two packs of cards 
under the table. And when the Sewing Society met there an hour 
later and discovered the articles, didn’t things just hum? 

The annual meeting of the London Gregorian Choral Association 
was held on Thursday evening in Sion College Hall, London Wall. 
The chair was taken by President the Earl of Beauchamp. Later 
in the evening, the Rev. J. W. Doran delivered a lecture on ‘‘The 
right and wrong way of rendering Gregorian music.” A small 
choir, directed by the Rev. G. H. Palmer, supplied the musical 
illustrations. 

Alois Schmitt lately celebrated his 25th anniversary as Grand- 
Ducal Capellmeister, Schwerin, the Grand-Duke conferring upon him 
the Large Gold Medal for Art and Science, with the blue Riband, 
and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg the Medal for Art and Science. Who 
now plays the pianoforte studies of this at one time famous pianist 
and composer? Who—if not ‘‘H.C. L.” of the Daily News, who 
knows and plays everything (worth playing and knowing.—Dr 
Biliuge.) ' 

Tue GuritpHatL Scoot or Music.—The following exhibitions 
have been awarded from the exhibition fund, granted by the Cor- 

ration, to the following students of the Guildhall School of Music 
or the year October, 1881, to October, 1882: Miss Cecile Elieson, 
£18; Master George Leipold, £18; Mr William A. Ellis, £15; 
Miss Anna Beer, £10; Miss Frances Allitsen, £10; Miss Ellen 
Marchant, £10; Mr J. W. Thompson, £10; Miss Esther Barnett, 
£10: Miss Minna Louis, £10. 








Vienna (From a Correspondent ).—Der Ring des Nibelungen is 
to be produced with a partially new cast at the pw ata 0 ouse: 
In Rheingold, Beck has ceded Alberich to Nawiasky, while Bodany 
will sing the part of Froh, which is to be understudied by Oehming. 
In the Gétterddémmerung, Gunter will be sustained by Sommer, and 
Gertrude by Mdlle Rigl. The new ballet, Py ion, book and 
music by Prince Troubetzkoi, an Attaché of the Russian Embassy 
in Paris, is splendidly put on the stage.—Johann Strauss’s last 
buffo opera, Der lustige Krieg (The merry War), has been well 
received at the Theater an der Wien. The book by Zell and 
Genée is more interesting than often happens with such productions. 

Genoa.—On the night of the first performance of Carmen at the 
Teatro Reggio, Galli-Marié, encored in the ‘‘ Havanaise,” and called 
ten times fetote the curtain, had to pay heavily for her triumph. 
Carried away by the spirit of his part, the tenor wounded her in 
the face with his dagger. There was t commotion when the 
audience discovered what had occurred, and the feelings of Don 
José are more easily imagined than described. re the 
injury, Galli-Marié bravely went on with the opera to the close. 


Luckily, the wound was less serious than at first supposed and did 
not necessitate the withdrawal of Bizet’s charming work. 

Leipsto (from a correspondent ).—In honour of the Centenary of 
the Gewandhaus Concerts, on the 25th ult., the Directors issued a 
Festschrift, or Festival Report, dedicated to the lovers of music in 


the town, and containing a catalogue of all the compositions per- 
formed in the Gewandhaus from the 25th November, 1781, to the 
31st March, 1881, together with a list of the artists who, for quite a 
century, took part in the concerts, and most of whom became cele- 
brated. The Report-—antiched with three interesting additions : 
the Concert Bill of the 25th November, 1781; the Concert-Room of 
1881; and Oeffer’s paintings on the Concert-Room ceiling—is well 
got up as regards both printing and illustrations, and affords con- 
vineing proof of the zeal and care bestowed on its production by 
Herr Alfred Dérffel, the author. The materials at his disposal seem 
to have been so inexhaustible that he found it impossible to include 
a historical account of the rise and progress of the Concerts; so 
this is a task reserved for a future date. On the day of the Cen- 
tenary, the King of Saxony forwarded, by the Count of Miinster, 
to Carl Reinecke, director of the Concerts, in recognition of that 
gentleman’s long and valuable services to musical art, the Knight’s 
Cross, first class, of the Albert Order. The Centenary Programme 
was thus constituted: ‘Zur Jubelfeier.” Res severa est verum 
gaudium, Overture, Carl Reinecke ; Prologue, Rudolf von Gotts- 
chall (spoken by Mdme Hildebrand von der Osten) ; Symphony (G 
major, No. 13 in Breitkopf and Hirtel’s edition), Haydn ; Concerto 
for Violin and Viola, Mozart Cooeg Joachim and Engelbert 
Bintgen) Overture to Coriolan, Beethoven ; Concerto for Violin, 
Mendelssohn (Joseph Joachim) ; Symphony in D minor, mk 
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Moscow. —Never says a correspondent of the Signale, was Anton 
Rubinstein received in such silence as, at the first concert he gave 

in compliance with an invitation from the Russian Musical Society 
here. audience wished “pparently, y, by abstaining from applause, 
to testify their ect for the memory of his deceased brother, 


Nicholas, Rubi conducted Schumann’s Requiem. Otto 
Neitzel then played Hensclt's ‘* Pianoforte Concerto.” The concert 
finished with Beethoven’s Zroica. At its conclusion, the audience 
fully made up by the more than ordinary fervour of the “ ovations” 
pai to the er ph ll for their reticence when he first appeared. 

the fo cy artes ae conducted a performance of 
his Demon sym at 





The OAs Meee Jer Wind iepruniage wie ie DGS, Fh the Porte Valves 
1878, was unanimously wy he ey Jury to Messrs P. 
Freee Oo. for the fine quality of tone and finis of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axn SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Mili Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, and to the 
coe haan te and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Rsmapuetar ot Mates (Wehth 8 ae te Paris: Passage du Grand 


1 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK 8 STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 





IEBIGS EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A Deticiovs BEVERAGE AND TOonIc. 

tos, Bre from Port Wine, 's Extract of Mont, & peut bg ee of Malt; Nutri- 

ni stimula ng, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 

th as well as the ee Strongly recommended by the 

Medical ang Bad, An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 

Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 
81r,—A short time since I was induced eat the a Matt Wie the title to send for 





natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, as I do, 
a muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
ery often experience t! bt of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
caving for, a “pick me wu: and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind w renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use ve? which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 
and when more generally known, will" be used by all toilers of the mind.—Yours 


faithfully 0. D. RAY. 
rpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881. 


LIEBIG’S god OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
_ Daan ston ne Wing eat at Miso So a 
IR, h.. me since, bei y fatigu over-work and lo 
, my health (being  Sebarally delicate) became very indifferent. 
prt pa bg and ap} ita, and was so weak as to be scarcely able 
to walk, As yun ax arene, Y oook f ¢ up marvelously. Thee Meat and Malt 


of a doctor “¥ tan am now giving it to my son, twelve years ——— 
ng boy, 


our prompt 
attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, truly, GEORGE TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (CO COLEMAN'S). 
ind, Delvecey 25th, 1881, 
Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the book a and stamps, and she has no doubt 
but that “‘the tonic” is a good one, Mrs ©. encloses twelv ve stamps for basket. 
Mr Coleman. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
a ingsbridge, Devon, ae 25th, 1881. 
Dear 81r,—We are ten miles from the. railway, and have been snowed up, 
gonsequentiy the wine has only just arrived, I enclose a cheque for £2 1ls. 6d. 
I like the wine, and will recommend it.—Yours faithfully, 
Mr Ooleman, Norwich, A, N. KINGSTON. 


Pints, 
Railway Shetiow nes in tirnt oat fence be Buttle sent 4 ,titg 


P, O. Orders to be made payable to 
COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
Sold hae eg and Moud oe and Provincial oe ited Kingdom, 
BeBe nd tac i Se tebe! ond Cotswan's Lixnie's Bxrmacr ‘o ~ <Sed 





ine. I was perfectly . 


1, Dulce Domum. §8.A.T.B. .. ie, ‘oe 
2. ong the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind me. BaF. 
4 oe Grenadiers, §.A.T.B. me 
5. Long live eet, 8 Peet wood 4 a 2B. 
6. My is ended A.T.B.B. 
7. Thus spake one eere Day. 8. n EE * <ce 
. ga Chorus, T.T.B.B. a 
The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) 
quit thy bower, 8,A.T.B. 
10. Up, gait never go a-wooing. 8. S.T.TB. 
12. ot Binders’ Chorus ed 
ir «he gi bea And Six Female Voices) ane 
is. Ave Mi es aah 
16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. 8.A.T.B. 
17. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. 


Cold Autumn Wind, “BLA. a ws oo ‘ 
—— with his Lute. 8.8.8. ... ace ose 
Lullaby. 8.A.A. .. 

This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. 
March oft the Men of Harlech. 8. a gt 

God save the Queen. — oan 
Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. . sak tml ea 
Th 


The Water Sprites, 8.A.T.B. ci 

Eve's wee 8. af 3 - <p 

When first the Primrose. 8.A,T.B. 

O Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B 

Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 9.4.7 .B, 
Nine Kyries, Ancient and — 

Sun of my soul, §8,A.T.B A ae 
"Twas fancy, and the ocean’s spray. 8.A,T.B.. 

A Prayer for those at Sea. 
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. The Guard on the Rhine. 8,A.T. 
The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B 
The Lord is my — (Quartet). 8.A.T. Be 
Te DeuminF . 
a DeuminF . 
peer Aga Carita) ‘8.8.8. 


I tio 8.A. rs i 
Chorus of Handmaidens (from Pridolin) 


vale is 
prog falls the moonlight ya 
r by Himmel in ee 
Offertory Sentences ... 
The Resurrection 


The Men of Wales 
Dame Durden .. 
A little Farm weil tilled... 
Tere was a simple maiden 
be 


69. Once I loved a maiden ‘fair .. 
70. The jovial man of “_0 
71. The oak and the ash . 

72. Heart of Oak ... 

73. Come to the sunset tree 

74. May. 8.A.T.B. 


Female Voices) 
> A Love ldyl. 8,A.T. ; See 
. Hail tothe Woods! A.T.T.B. .. 
18. Near the > boys Ly —— Dean ... 
79. Our Shepherds. 
80. The Shepherd's F aad 8.A.T.B. 


<r 
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7d oseph Robinson 


O Thou whose power ( Prayer from Mose in Byitto) « 


ws G. ‘A. Macfarren 
75. Pure, lovely innocence ‘al Roi de Lahore—Chorus f for 


81. When the sun sets o’er the mountains di Demonio) |. 
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Price 2s, 6d. each volume, paper covers; 48. cloth, gilt edges, 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS, 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 

THE SONGS OF WALES. 

THE SONGS OF FRANCE. 

THE SONGS OF GERMANY. 





THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press). 

THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 
and Northern Europe. 

THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- 
GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the 


Press). 


The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 





BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete). 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 


RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 


RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 


The above have German and English Words. 


HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). 


*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Tenor and Baritone. 

* In transposed keys, with Italian and English Words. 
MODERN BALLADS. By the most eminent living Composers. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 





DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price 5s, each, paper covers; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 
THE 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


Containing celebrated Songs, &c., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 


1. THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 





8. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
4. THE BARITONE ALBUM. 
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